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DARK CITIES, mushroom clouds, 
fire, death, and the tears of chil- 
dren. These are the visions of 
young chiidren when they think of 
the future. 

The responsibiiity is ours. It is 
up to us to make a better, more 
hopeful future for our children. 
And there is one group of people 
working to do just that: Pugwash. 

Since 1955 eminent scientists 
from East and West have been 
meeting in calm, unpublicized 
conferences, to lay the ground- 
work upon which real break- 
throughs can be made. These 
conferences, based on the mutual 
respect of peers who know and 
value one another’s work, function 
on a basis of trust and under- 
standing. They remain one of the 
best hopes for communication 
between East and West; and they 
have been responsible for many 
of the major breakthroughs of the 
last three and a half decades. 

Now Pugwash needs your help. 
Pugwash has no secure source of 
funding, no government or vested 
interest to support it. It is only 
people like you who make its con- 
tinuance possible. By becoming a 
friend of Pugwash today you may 
help bring a scientist to the forth- 
coming meeting; orallow the cir- 
culation of a crucial paper. A 
single contribution can make a 
real difference. Please don’t de- 
lay— your help is needed urgently! 



Drawing by Miriam Turner, aged 13 




Please enroll me as a Friend of Pug wash 
and send me summaries of its major 
meetings. / enclose MOO as my 1980-81 
contribution. 



Make check payable to Pugwash and mail to the Academy 
of Arts and Sciences, 165 Allandale St., Jamaica Plain 
Station, Boston, Mass., 02130. All contributions are tax- 
deductible. 



□ Please enroll me as an associate member of 
Friends of Pugwash and send me digests 
of its important meetings. 

I enclose S . 
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Perspective 



Jerome D. Frank 



Technological advances, by changing conditions of life 
in significant ways, produce psychological and social 
stresses. Persons and societies struggle to change in- 
grained. habitual patterns of behavior and long- 
established institutions to adapt to the new conditions. 

Of all the products of our age of iedinolot>y, 

to use the apt phrase of the Bulletin editor, the most 
jolting has been the sudden huge leap from non-nuclear 
to nuclear weapons. General Douglas MacArthur. hav- 
ing lived through the process, described the breakneck 
pace of weapons development vividly: 

■'At the turn of the century, when 1 entered the Army, 
the target was one enemy casualty at the end of a rifle or 
bayonet or sword. Then came the machine gun. de- 
signed to kill by the dozen. After that — the heavy artil- 
lery. raining death by the hundreds. Then the aerial 
bomb, to strike by the thousands, followed by the atom 
explosion to reach the hundreds of thousands. Now. 
electronics and other processes of science have raised 
the destructive potential to encompass millions. And 
with restless hands we work feverishly in dark labora- 
tories to find the means to destroy all at one blow. " 

It is a truism that humans react to their perceptions of 
events rather than to the events themselves. From the 
days of spears and clubs, weapons have conferred 
strength upon their possessors, both in appearance and 
in actual fact. The image of strength projected by a large 
stockpile of non-nuclear weapons was based on real 
strength; therefore, it was realistic for national leaders 
to rely on them to reassure themselves, intimidate their 
actual or potential enemies and hold the loyalty of their 
allies. 

Nuclear weapons have abruptly and permanently 
broken the connection between weaponry and strength 
in one respect, but not in another. Perceived and actual 
reality still coincide, in that strategic nuclear weapons in 
the hands of one adversary gravely menace the other. 
They differ sharply, however, in that beyond a certain 
point the more a nation possesses, the stronger and 
more secure it and other nations perceive it to be, 
whereas in actuality the reverse is true. 

Beyond a level long since passed by the United States 
and the Soviet Union, accumulating more powerful and 



If you win, you lose/ 

sophisticated strategic nuclear weapons increases the 
danger to all nations, including the possessor. It stimu- 
lates the spread of these weapons to nations that do not 
now have them, thereby increasing the probability of 
their being launched by accident or malice, and also 
assures that they will eventually fall into the hands of 
terrorists. 

When one considers the level of fear caused by a 
minor leak of radioactivity from a crippled nuclear re- 
actor, one can imagine the panic that would be created 
by the explosion of even a small, primitive nuclear 
bomb by terrorists. 

Yet the nuclear race between the major powers con- 
tinues at a furious pace. The non-nuclear nations seek 
frantically to lay their hands on nuclear weapons of their 
own. 

Leaders of the nuclear nations climbed to power be- 
fore nuclear weapons burst upon us, so they try to deal 
with these weapons as if they were conventional ones, 
despite an intellectual awareness that they are not. In- 
tellectually, they may be in the nuclear age but emo- 
tionally they are still back in the days of spears and 
clubs. They are experts at the old international game of 
deterrence and war — lethal games in a nuclear world, 
but the only games they know how to play. 

The most ominous development resulting from psy- 
chologically equating nuclear with pre-nuclear weapons 
is the delusion that a nuclear war can be won, with a 
concomitant shift to a policy of waging war with them. 
To this end, arms experts have produced elaborate 
scenarios of civil defense and the use of tactical nuclear 
weapons. 

General Mac.'krthur went on to say: 

■'The very triumph of scientific annihilation has de- 
stroyed the possibility of war being a medium of practi- 
cal settlement of international differences. No longer is 
war the weapon of adventure whereby a short-cut to 
international power and wealth can be gained. If you 
lose, you are annihilated. If you win, you stand only to 
lose. War contains the germs of double suicide. "D 



Jerome D. Frank, M.D., is professor emeritus of 
psychiatry at The Johns Hopkins University School 
of Medicine in Baltimore, Maryland. 
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Editorial 



Bernard T. Feld 



Madder than MAD 



The recent reports on the official adoption by the Carter 
administration — under pressure from the Reagan can- 
didacy — of a strategy of nuclear war fighting based on a 
so-called limited, counterforce exchange raises the serious 
question of whether our leaders have taken leave of their 
senses. Stripped of its technical-sounding, defense analyst 
jargon, what the decision means is that we are telling the 
Russians (and the world) that not only are we prepared to 
use our nuclear weapons first in the case of a conflict, but 
that we intend to use them in an entirely offensive mode 
in an attempt to destroy the Soviet nuclear forces before 
they can be used against us. Such a move on our part is 
supposed to be taken by the Russians as an invitation to 
surrender. If they are not prepared to do so — or if we 
succeed in destroying their leadership (one of our primary 
counterforce targets) so there is no one who could offi- 
cially surrender — we are prepared to go on destroying 
target after target until we run out of targets or missiles. 

One of the arguments for this new strategy is that the 
Russians, whose missile forces are allegedly even larger 
than ours, have already adopted the same nuclear war- 
fighting or counterforce strategy against us. At some 
point in a counterforce exchange, it is assumed one of us 
will say “Uncle” (we are never told how this could be 
arranged in the midst of all the nuclear carnage, however); 
then we’ll both quit, lick our wounds, pick up the pieces 
start rebuilding our societies and nuclear forces in antici- 
pation of the next crisis. 

If ever a doctrine was designed as a self-fulfilling 
prophecy, this is it. In the “monkey see-monkey do” tra- 
dition of the nuclear arms race, the Soviets are sure, 
eventually, to adopt our new strategy. With both sides 
poised to wipe out the other’s forces first, there is an 
immense premium on striking first in a time of crisis. 
Nevertheless, we are assured that this new strategy is 
more likely to deter the Soviets from military adventur- 
ism, even of a conventional variety, than the old mutually 
assured destruction (mad) strategy of threatening retalia- 
tion against population centers in case of the outbreak of 
nuclear war. Furthermore, we are reminded that this is 
not really a new strategy, since the policy of counterforce 
has been implicit in the nature of our nuclear deploy- 
ments ever since Nixon’s Secretary of Defense, James 



Schlesinger, repudiated the mad strategy in the early 
1970s. All that is now being done is to recognize officially 
the inevitable consequences of technological advances 
that have made counterforce possible. 

But if the MAD system of civilian hostages is thought to 
be unacceptable on humanitarian grounds, to accept 
these arguments for the new limited war strategy is the 
ultimate in barbarism. The main point of the MAD strategy 
was the universal recognition that 

• for either the United States or the Soviet Union 
to carry it out would represent an irresponsible act of 
insanity; 

• any use of nuclear weapons is overwhelmingly 
likely to grow (escalate) into a full-scale exchange with 
overwhelmingly disastrous consequences for both sides; 

• the present state of huge nuclear deployments 
and of a vigorous technological race for their increase 
and improvement is unacceptable for any long-range 
perspective; 

• the major objective of both sides — irrespective of 
our other political and ideological differences — must be 
the mutual limitation and reduction of our present vast 
overkill capacities to wage nuclear war; and 

• a stable world demands U.S. -Soviet cooperation if 
we are to avoid the universal spread of nuclear weapons. 

That was what salt was about. Unsatisfactory as the 
results of salt i and ii were, their continuance is infi- 
nitely preferable to the state of worldwide nuclear anar- 
chy into which we have rapidly been drifting since salt’s 
demise. That is why the replacement of MAD by the new 
strategy of limited nuclear war represents a frightening 
regression. To believe and act otherwise is to play into 
the hands of the madmen on both sides who profess to 
believe that a nuclear war can be fought and won and that 
international problems can be solved on this basis. 

The truth is that a nuclear war between the super- 
powers will be the last world war for centuries to come, 
with the only victors the radiation-resistant cockroaches. 
To play with doctrines of a fightable nuclear war is the 
ultimate folly. □ 
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Commentary 



From Jerusalem Frank Barnaby 

A frangible peace 



Israeli Prime Minister Menachem 
Begin signed the 1978 Camp David 
Accords for peace in the Middle East 
on a false assumption. Begin hoped, 
it seems, that what he perceived as 
great generosity in recognising 
Egypt's sovereignty over the Sinai, 
and the oil fields and military 
airfields there, would be recognised 
as such by the Americans and Egyp- 
tians. Begin hoped, in return, to be 
able to keep an Israeli military pres- 
ence in the West Bank of the Jordan 
(and the Golan Heights) for the 
foreseeable future. This military 
presence would be a comprehensive 
one — including the deployment of 
tanks, the maintenance of an early 
warning attack system, military in- 
telligence apparatus, and so forth. 
The Israelis would retain the right to 
fight terrorism in the West Bank — 
Judaea. Samaria and Gaza — and to 
veto the entry of certain Pt o mem- 
bers. The Palestinians in the West 
Bank would, according to this plan, 
be self-governing in such matters as 
culture, municipal government, civil 
police, welfare, education, health, 
and so on. Prime Minister Begin ap- 
parently took for granted Israel's 
continuing to build new settlements 
in the West Bank. 

No precise decisions were taken 
about the actions the three parties 
could take, or not take, after the 
Camp David agreement was 
signed — a bad mistake in diplomacy. 



Frank Barnaby, director of the 
Stockholm International Peace Re- 
search Institute and a member of the 
Bulletin ’s International Council, 
wrote this commentary last August 
while in Jerusalem. 



particularly with such an ambiguous 
(some say contradictory) agreement. 
Hence the misunderstandings that 
have since arisen. 

Begin continued building set- 
tlements in the West Bank, and was 
surprised at the international furore 
this caused. The Americans assumed 
that if they could persuade the Is- 
raelis to leave the Sinai, they could 
prevent new settlements being built 
in the West Bank. Arab leaders ac- 
cused Sadat of softness at Camp 
David. If he had negotiated harder, 
they argued. Israel, under American 
pressure, would have given away 
more than the Sinai. 

Israel's main foreign policy goal is 
peaceful and secure co-existence 
with the Arab states. The Camp 
David accords have achieved this in- 
sofar as Egypt — the biggest strategic 
threat to Israel — is concerned. The 
snag is that the Palestinian problem 
has in no way been solved. But is 
there a solution to this problem'.’ 

Israel simply will not agree to the 
West Bank being militarised by any- 
one but them, at least if this includes 
Palestinian tanks and combat air- 
craft. (It takes just 10 minutes for 
car travel from Jerusalem to Beth- 
lehem. And Bethlehem is an Arab 
town in the West Bank.) Equally, a 
Palestinian state will insist on having 
armed forces, complete with tanks 
and combat aircraft. In this day and 
age which new state wouldn't'.’ 
Given this basic dilemma, many Is- 
raeli intellectuals and others are 
opting for the idea that Jordan and 
the West Bank should Jointly be- 
come the Palestinian state, on the 
strict understanding that the West 
Bank will remain a demilitarised 



zone. But it seems unlikely that Jor- 
dan's King Hussein would agree to 
this, at least for some time to come. 
He may be attracted by advantages 
like having Gaza as a gateway to the 
Mediterranean but put off by the 
likelihood that his new enlarged 
country would be far less stable than 
Jordan is now. 

The present official position is that 
since the majority of the Palestinian 
Arabs are citizens of Jordan and the 
majority of Jordanians are Palesti- 
nians. the ultimate solution to the 
problem of Palestinian Arab self- 
determination is that Jordan should 
become the Palestinian Arab home- 
land. 

East Jerusalem is an even more 
complicated problem than the West 
Bank. If — and only if — a satisfactory 
form of Palestinian autonomy can be 
established, then no doubt the politi- 
cal will would emerge to solve the 
problem of Jerusalem. Perhaps the 
Holy Places could be de-politicised 
and the city, as is being suggested, 
divided into self-governing 
municipalities (or boroughs) while 
retaining its basic unity. 

Talking to Israelis soon brings 
home how powerful the influence of 
the Holocaust still is. Many Jews 
(and others) at first refused to take 
seriously Nazi threats to eliminate 
Europe's Jews: the whole thing was 
unimaginable, too horrible to con- 
template. Then Hitler killed 6 million 
Jews, fully one-third of world Jewry. 
After such an appalling lesson, it is 
hardly surprising that Israelis (par- 
ticularly some senior Ministers) now 
take threats to their annihilation 
seriously. The rest of us may believe 
that the threat in the Pi.o covenant to 
eliminate Israel is just propaganda 
and should be ignored; but we 
should not be surprised when Is- 
raelis believe it. We may criticise Is- 
rael's refusal to deal with the Pi.o but 
it is easy enough to understand it. 

The PLO issue is. of course, a 
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gruesome dilemma in Ihe Middle 
East situation. Israeli recognition of 
the Pi.o as a negotiating body seems 
to be a pre-condition for a solution to 
the Middle East problem. The Pi.o, 
after all. effectively controls the 
Palestinians in Israel. Yet the Is- 
raelis' historical experience makes 
this recognition virtually impossible 
as long as the pi.o insists upon its 
present covenant. 

Begins government is in- 
creasingly unpopular, for domestic- 
economic rather than foreign-policy 
reasons. But it has signed a peace 
treaty with Egypt — something a 
left-wing government might not have 
been allowed to do. Only time will 
tell how fragile the treaty is. 

In the meantime, external powers 
seem intent on complicating matters 
in the Middle East. I have in mind 
American sales of offensive arms to 
Egypt. Jordan, and Saudi Arabia; 
French (and to a lesser extent Ita- 
lian) sales of nuclear equipment and 
material to Iraq; and Soviet nuclear 
sales to Libya. The superpowers 
seem to be letting events in Iran. Af- 
ghanistan. and so on. control their 
activities in the Middle East region. 
And France, which plays a particu- 
larly negative role, seems to act 
solely on narrow national and com- 
mercial grounds. 

The "rapid deployment force " the 
United States is developing to be 
able to respond rapidly with military 
force to contingencies in the Middle 
East requires access to military 
facilities in the area. The most for- 
thcoming offer of facilities has come 
from President Sadat. Egypt has for 
some time allowed the United States 
to fly airborne warning and control 
system (awacs) aircraft in and out of 
Egyptian airfields on surveillance 
missions over the Persian Gulf. Ara- 
bian Sea. and Indian Ocean. The 
Egyptians will now allow the United 
States to station fighter aircraft at 
Egyptian airfields on a regular, but 



probably not permanent, basis. 

To test the new arrangement, a 
squadron of 12 U.S. Air Force F-4E 
fighter-bombers are stationed at 
Cairo West air base. The aircraft, 
accompanied by some 400 U.S. flight 
and ground personnel will train with 
the Egyptian Air Force until mid- 
October. in an exercise code-named 
"Proud Phantom. " 

The United States has sold Egypt 
J.*! F-4 Phantoms. It intends to sell 
Egypt 40 F-16 fighters and other 
equipment (including missiles, am- 
munition. bombs and spare engines) 
worth S960 million, as well as II 
mobile Hawk surface-to-air missile 
batteries. 550 armoured personnel 
carriers and 244 tanks. These deals 
are all part of a rapidly expanding 
military tie-up between the United 
States and Egypt — a tie-up brought 
on by events on the periphery of the 
Middle East rather than dictated by 
the needs of the developing 
Egyptian-lsraeli relationship. 

Egypt, in fact, wants to build 
American weapons and to scrap ear- 
lier plans to build British and French 
ones. Specifically, negotiations are 



going on for licenses to build Nor- 
throp F-5s (instead of the Franco- 
German Alpha jet combat aircraft) 
and Bell 2I4ST helicopters (instead 
of the British Lynx). Sadat's military 
plans are likely to cost him several 
billion dollars over the next few 
years, most of which will be pro- 
vided by the United States. 

The Palestinian problem is the 
most commonly thought of threat to 
the fragile peace between Egypt and 
Israel. But there are others. One is a 
domestic political upheaval in Egypt 
brought on by population pressure, 
urbanisation, increasing poverty, 
graduate unemployment, etc. 
Another is the spread of nuclear 
weapons in the region. 

Economic aid to Egypt is, there- 
fore, far more important than mili- 
tary assistance. And countries 
should be extraordinarily cautious 
about exporting nuclear equipment 
and material to the Middle East. It is 
hard to think of any local develop- 
ment in the Middle East more likely 
to wreck the peace than the 
emergence of new nuclear-weapon 
powers. □ 



Josephine Wertheim Pomerance 
1911-1980 



On July 16, Jo Pomerance died. A 
devoted activist on behalf of the United 
Nations and especially of its arms control 
and disarmament efforts, she was also 
a long-time supporter of and contributor 
to the Bulletin of the A tomic Scientists. 

In recent years, Jo concentrated 
her energies on conclusion of nego- 
tiations on the Comprehensive Test Ban, 
so long on the verge of acceptance. The 
rapid adoption of the Test Ban would 
serve as a fitting monument to Jo’s life- 
time devotion to the cause of Peace. 
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Robert S. Mulliken 



In the following commentary, the 
Nobel chemist and longtime Bulletin 
reader. Professor Robert Mulliken, 
expresses his views on Soviet-American 
relations. It will be evident to regular 
Bulletin readers that the editors do not 
agree with Mulliken ’s general assess- 
ment. 

However, we live in the same world, 
are confronted with the same facts 
and events and use the same processes 
of logical reasoning to try to under- 
stand the facts. This then is our 
dilemma. 

How do we engage the American 
people in the weighing of the risks of 
a continued nuclear arms race against 
the risks of detente and arms control? 
What is at stake for the Russian 
people and the American people is 
the preservation of our societies. 

— The Editors 



In 1976 the Committee on the Present 
Danger wrote to ask me if 1 would 
join them. I thought for five minutes 
back to 1936 when I felt that it was 
about the last moment to stop the 
Hitler menace and how, at that time, 
most people did not want to bother. 
There was the Munich surrender and 
then, in 1939, Chamberlain’s “peace 
in our time.” 

It seemed to me that the massive 
Soviet military effort since the end 
of World War II was at least as great 
a menace to the world as was Hitler 
in 1936. So, 1 said yes to the Com- 
mittee. Much time has passed since 
1976 and we have done little. 

For some time I have felt that the 
Bulletin has leaned too strongly toward 
detente with the Soviet Union and I 



planned to submit a letter to the 
Editor. Notice of a new book by 
Richard M. Nixon, The Real War, 
made me decide to wait until 1 had 
read it. Nixon gives a straightforward 
account of America’s situation in the 
world today. He makes a strong plea 
for national unity and will in facing 
the Soviet Union. Such a book com- 
ing from him may be a surprise to 
many but it should be taken on its 
merits. 1 think everyone should read 
it. 

Nixon emphasizes that we and the 
rest of the world have been contin- 
uously engaged since the end of World 
War 11 in a very real Cold War with 
the Soviet Union in which they have 
been immensely successful while we 
and our allies have retreated steadily. 
This is Nixon’s Real War — a war in 
which the Soviets use every possible 
means, fair or foul, to advance their 
objective of Soviet communist dom- 
ination of the world. 

In recent years we have responded 
to Soviet propaganda by embracing 
detente with this coldly calculating 
and unrelenting adversary. 1 do not 
mean to suggest that we should not 
talk to the Soviets; I agree with Victor 
Weisskopf and Robert Wilson that 
we should maintain friendly contact 
with individual Russian scientists. But, 
let us consider some aspects of the 
Cold War in more detail. 

One of the Soviet’s greatest successes 
has been in spreading propaganda in 
both obvious and subtle ways. They 
constantly distort words and ideas 
that have special meaning for us. 
They tell the world that we are the 
imperialists and they the liberators. 
They speak of peoples’ democracies. 



The cold war 



which are really totalitarian dictator- 
ships. They say they want peace and 
we want war. Sometimes they even 
admit of their purpose. Khrushchev 
said, “We will bury you.” 

1 don’t know what our Voice of 
America and Radio Free Europe are 
telling the world. The U.S. govern- 
ment does not allow them to broad- 
cast in this country. However, Solzhen- 
itsyn, in the Spring 1980 issue of 
Foreign Affairs, writes that our broad- 
casts to Russia are often frivolous 
and inept. What we ought to do, 
especially for Third World countries, 
is not just to tell about the United 
States but also the brutal truth about 
the Soviet Union. 

In reacting against the Soviet govern- 
ment, there is no reason to consider 
the Russian people our enemies. In 
fart, as Solzhenitsyn emphasizes, they 
are the chief victims of their govern- 
ment. Also we must remember that 
besides the Russians, there are many 
submerged nationalities in the Soviet 
Union. 

What do the Soviets want as they 
extend their aggressions around the 
world, most recently in Afganistan, 
and build up their nuclear and con- 
ventional military forces to alarming 
proportions? I believe that they want 
to hem us in on all sides, put us in 
their power and make us do what they 
want. It is doubtlessly unreasonable 
for them to exterminate us and all our 
valuable riches in knowledge and 
technology. However, they can try to 
blackmail us, for example, with the 
threat of limited nuclear war through 
a first strike perhaps about 1982. 
Since this might by mischance lead to 
a full nuclear exchange, they must 
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feel that they are prepared to win 
such a war. If this should happen, our 
nation and civilization could expect 
to be annihilated. The Soviets would 
have suffered huge but bearable losses 
and could plausibly expect to survive, 
especially in view of the extensive civil 
defense preparations they have been 
making. 

In the 1950s we too thought of 
making civil defense preparations but 
our scientists persuaded the govern- 
ment not to make them by arguing 
that if we invest in civil defense, the 
Soviet Union would think we were 
preparing for war. What nonsense! 
The Soviets have had no inhibitions 
about their own defense preparations. 
However, I doubt whether any pre- 
parations we could have made would 
help very much. 

I would resent being classified as a 
“hawk.” I have always been utterly 
appalled at the terrible human loss 
and destruction in warfare and the 
waste of resources that could have 
been put to constructive use for the 
benefit of mankind. When I was 
studying chemistry and chemical en- 
gineering at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, we were not yet in- 
volved in World War I. When I 
graduated in 1917, we were in the war, 
and my first job was under James 
Conant in a civilian laboratory where 
we experimented with all the poison 
gases known to man. I had no com- 
punctions; we had to win the war. As 
a chemist 1 was worth more in the 
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laboratory than in the Army. But I 
must confess that I had no desire to be 
shot at and probably would have been 
worthless in the Army. However, just 
before the war was over 1 was put into 
the Chemical Warfare Service and 
became a Private First Cltiss. 

Who is responsible for the truly 
mad state of the current nuclear arms 
race? Some say that we and the Soviets 
are equally at fault. I don’t believe it. 
The Soviets rejected the Baruch plan 
and went ahead to build up their 
nuclear arsenals. Could we lag behind? 
There may have been times when we 
were unnecessarily far ahead but cer- 
tainly not now. 

Surely, nearly all Americans want 
peace, not war. But with the Soviets 
as they are today, we desperately need 
more military preparedness and re- 
grettably this means nuclear weapons. 
To keep up with the Soviets, again 
regrettably, we need a better Army 
and Navy. Also, I am not quite sure 
whether salt ii is better than nothing, 
or worse than nothing. In any case, 
it does not represent what we need in 
the major dilemma of the nuclear arms 
race. My dearest wish would be the 
total elimination of all nuclear weap- 
ons without foregoing the peaceful 
uses of nuclear energy. 

Who are the people who must carry 
on the responsibilities for our mili- 
tary security? First of all, there are 
those who make the military a profes- 
sion, both in the lower and higher 
ranks. We should encourage their 
enthusiasm about their profession 
but not necessarily agree with all their 
conclusions. Then there are the in- 
dustrialists who make a profit on 
arms manufacture. In our system, 
which I support, this is necessary, 
but the industrialists must not con- 
spire with the military to develop 
what is not necessary. Finally, there 
are the scientists who carry out the 
military research and development. 
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Even if most of all these people do 
what they do just to make a living 
and not for patriotic reasons, let us 
not discourage them. We need them. 

Among those often accused of pro- 
moting the arms race is Edward Teller, 
the father of the H-bomb. He knew 
it was necessary to avoid falling behind 
the Soviets. I recall one Christmas, 
I think it was 1951, when my wife 
and I had dinner with Edward and 
Mitzi at their apartment in Chicago 
when he was on the University of 
Chicago faculty. Without telling us 
what it was, Edward spoke with deep 
feeling about a very terrible thing 
that most unfortunately had to be 
brought to reality. 

The U.S. government has two main 
agencies to deal with international 
affairs, the State Department and 
what used to be called the War Depart- 
ment. I fear we are imitating the 
hypocrisy of the Soviets in calling 
the latter agency the Defense Depart- 
ment. Why not call it the Military 
Department? We certainly need a 
better State Department, but however 
much we regret it, the overwhelming 
need is to strengthen, as quickly as 
possible, our Military Department. 
We should make whatever sacrifices 
are necessary even at the expense 
of more inflation. We should also 
radically improve and enlarge our 
propaganda offensive. 

I am skeptical of schemes as remote 
and cumbersome as MX missiles in 
1990. We may, of course, hope that 
something good will happen in the 
meantime to prevent any need for 
them. History shows that very un- 
expected things occasionally do hap- 
pen. But don’t count on it! We are in 
the midst of a Cold War with an un- 
relenting foe and must do all we can 
to avoid defeat. Everything takes 
time, usually much time, and we 
should first emphasize effective steps 
that can be taken most quickly. There 
is no time to lose. □ 



Afghanistan: a created crisis 



Are we being conned or brainwashed 
into an international crisis leading to 
Cold War II and risking World War 
III? The thought will not exorcise it- 
self. 

The present crisis has important 
domestic components. Soberly 
analyzed, it appears to be much 
more the result of the American re- 
sponse to the Soviet intervention in 
Afghanistan than the intervention it- 
self. The American reactions to the 
intervention are not only uncalled 
for; they primarily hurt our own 
country, contribute dangerously to 
international tensions, cause trouble 
with our allies and cannot possibly 
succeed in their proclaimed objec- 
tives. Such policies may serve 
domestic political interests. But do 
they serve American national inter- 
ests? 

Is there any way the Soviet inter- 
vention could be rationally seen 
other than a response to what the 
Kremlin perceived as a threat to its 
security? To suggest this is by no 
means to justify the intervention. 
But is there any other possible ex- 
planation? Afghanistan is one of the 
poorest, most resourceless, primi- 
tive and barren countries on the face 
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of the Earth; there is nothing there to 
exploit. It is, however, on the border 
of the Soviet Union, and it also bor- 
ders on Moscow’s great adversary, 
China, and on China's unstable ally, 
Pakistan, as well as on chaotic Iran. 
And in December 1979, Afghanis- 
tan's own chronic instability was 
deteriorating fast. There was nothing 
new about Soviet influence there. 
But it seemed to be in danger of dis- 
integrating. Whether the cia was 
aiding and abetting the process is not 
clear. 

That Afghanistan is important to 
Soviet security — let me repeat — 
does not justify the intervention, but 
it does help explain it. This is, alas, 
the way powerful nations act in the 
present sorry state of the world 
when they perceive a threat to vital 
interests. 

Afghanistan cannot reasonably be 
considered an important American 
security interest. There is no way 
that the Soviet intervention in Af- 
ghanistan constitutes a threat to 
American interests. Only one totally 
unfamiliar with the virtually impass- 
able terrain between Kabul and the 
Iranian oil fields could suggest that a 
concentration of troops around the 
former threatened the latter. 

There is no evidence that the Rus- 
sians want to take over Iran or the 
Gulf, but, if they did, they already 
have a natural invasion route di- 
rectly from their own border, 
through Azerbaijan and along the 
Caspian Sea. An analogy to the Rus- 
sians moving into Afghanistan to 
take over Iran would be a California 
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drive into southern Nevada in order 
to take over Oregon. 

The idea that detente was de- 
stroyed by the Soviet intervention in 
Afghanistan is equally ridiculous. 
American-Soviet detente was 
already in trouble when Carter took 
office. But the real attrition dates 
from January 20, 1977. First there 
was the "human rights" attack on 
the Soviet Union, then the 1977 ef- 
fort to undo the salt negotiations, 
off-again on-again trade embargoes, 
military build-up, the flap over the 
small and long-stationed Soviet 
troop units in Cuba, the breaking off 
of negotiations for demilitarization 
of the Indian Ocean, the anti-Soviet 
orientation of the Camp David Ac- 
cord, the refusal to talk with 
Brezhnev about his offer to reduce 
nuclear weapons in Europe followed 
by the n ato decision to deploy new 
American missiles in Europe, and 
finally the virtual abandonment of 
SALT II. 

The present crisis is immediately 
dangerous because the whole Middle 
East is volatile and unstable. But the 
long-term dangers are even greater. 
No matter how difficult the Russians 
are to deal with, we must remember 
that there is really no alternative to 
at least some kind of minimally 
cooperative relationship — some kind 
of detente — with them if we hope to 
survive in the thermonuclear world. 
Only this offers hope for nuclear 
arms reduction and peace. 

That is one of two important 
political realities. The other reality is 
that the growing cold war psychol- 
ogy in the United States makes such 
constructive relationship with the 
Soviet Union difficult if not im- 
possible without competent, far- 
sighted and determined leadership. 
The present prospects for such 
leadership, alas, are not encourag- 
ing. □ 



Robert Gomer 



Election thoughts 



Any thoughtful observer of the United 
States on the verge of this presidential 
election has grounds for deep concern. 
We seem a nation in considerable dis- 
array. We are not dealing effectively 
with most of our major problems. 
Inflation rages. We have done virtually 
nothing about obtaining alternative 
energy sources to imported oil. We 
have not begun to change our energy 
use patterns, except for a slight im- 
provement in gasoline consumption. 
Our cities are in decay. Our farmland 
is being gobbled up by housing at the 
rate of 1 percent a year. Crime is 
rampant. A permanently unemploy- 
able underclass is perpetuated by a 
breakdown of public education and a 
rigid welfare system. We have failed 
even to agree on the need for halting 
the arms race. 

We seem more an assortment of 
separate interest groups than a nation. 
Labor and industry together push the 
wage-price spiral upward. The defense 
industry and the hardliners push for 
more arms spending, and a weak 
president gives in. Industry pushes 
for a relaxation of environmental 
standards. The anti-nuclear lobby 
prevents a rational discussion of nu- 
clear energy. 

If ever strong and wise leadership is 
needed to unite the nation, to per- 
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suade an indecisive Congress into 
passing necessary legislation, to per- 
suade the American people that a con- 
siderable measure of self-discipline, 
and some decreases in living stan- 
dards and expectations are necessary 
and inevitable, that time is now. 

What are we getting from the Demo- 
cratic and Republican parties? Pres- 
ident Carter lacks in some essential 
way the necessary qualities of leader- 
ship. His “malaise” speech of some 
months ago was an attempt to tell us 
something that needed to be said; 
what came across was not inspiration, 
but scolding. He has failed signally to 
communicate either to Congress or to 
the public a sense that his Adminis- 
tration has thought through substan- 
tive programs on energy, cities, wel- 
fare, or education, and has thus failed 
to get any real programs initiated in 
these areas. 

In foreign policy Mr. Carter has by 
and large tried to improve our stance 
from blind support of anti-communism, 
no matter how dictatorial, corrupt, and 
unviable, to a more reasonable one. 
Ironically enough, prior American 
mistakes in just this area of foreign 
policy have borne fruit in Iran and in 
parts of Latin America during his term 
of office, and he is widely being blamed 
for it. But even here Mr. Carter has 
not shown himself strong. The abor- 
tive attempt to rescue the Iranian 
hostages was the action of a weak 
president under pressure. 

In the field of arms control the 
Carter administration and the Soviet 
Union have come up with a treaty, 
the result of more compromises within 
each country than between them, which 
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does little more than to institutionalize 
the arms race. Probably even this treaty 
would not be ratified by the Senate 
today. It is very difficult to say if Mr. 
Carter could have done better; at 
least he made some attempt at arms 
control. Once again, however, he 
failed signally to influence public 
opinion, to educate the public to the 
need for arms control, or even to 
make the attempt. Also, in order to 
get SALT II accepted by the hawks he 
seems to have promised them more 
new weapons systems than the treaty 
may be worth. 

It is inevitable that dissatisfaction 
with all the problems facing us would 
be transferred to the incumbent pres- 
ident, regardless of how much he or 
anyone else could have done about 
them. In Mr. Carter’s case the dis- 
satisfaction seems not wholly unjusti- 
fied. It is alarming just the same that 
it results in a widespread willingness 
to accept unrealistic alternatives. 

The solutions offered by Ronald 
Reagan are appealing in their simplic- 
ity but little else can be said for them. 
In part they consist of denying the 
problem, as with energy. In foreign 
affairs, his approach is fraught with 
enormous danger. Our complex rela- 
tions with the Soviet Union — who is 
our antagonist, but of necessity also 
our partner in a joint search for sur- 
vival and a way out of the insane 
spiral of the arms race — cannot be 
dissolved by abrogation. 

Mr. Reagan also advocates sub- 
stantial increases in strategic arma- 
ment, with a view to achieving “supe- 
riority.” It seems most unlikely, in 
fact impossible, that such superiority 
can be achieved in the sense that we 
need not fear even a first attack by 
the Soviet Union or any other power. 
It is just barely conceivable that an 
acceleration of the arms race, or even 
a continuation at its present pace, 
may lead to a situation where a first, 
preemptive attack by either side could. 




in fact, knock out the other’s ability 
to retaiiate effectively. Fortunately, 
because of submarine forces and other 
uncertainties, even this possibility is 
remote. Fortunately, since such a 
situation would be totally unstable 
and thus would pose unimaginable 
danger. Since each side has always 
responded to moves by the other, 
it seems even less likely that one side 
could achieve or maintain a preemp- 
tive first-strike position unilaterally. 
Thus it is hard to see how our posi- 
tion in the world can be improved by 
making us stronger militarily, since 
this strength cannot be used without 
imperiling our existence. 

The strengths we need lie in pro- 
viding decent public education; re- 
vitalizing cities and industry; coping 
with inflation; disciplining ourselves 
in the use of energy and land; and 
coming to terms with the fact that the 
finiteness of natural resources also 
puts limits on economic growth. If 
elected, Reagan may discover a world 
far more complex than the one he is 
talking about; it is not clear whether 
the people who will have elected him 
will also agree to face that world. 

It is depressing that the only candi- 
date publicly acknowledging most of 
the realities of 1980, Representative 
John Anderson, has had to run out- 
side of the major party structure. 
Quite apart from the fact that this 
throws into considerable doubt his 
ability to govern (if by chance he 



should be elected), it says something 
disturbing, not only about the major 
parties, but about the body politic 
as a whole. How is it that a people 
of 220 million cannot come up with 
better leaders? 

It is impossible for any of us, 
immersed in the here and now, to see 
clearly what our present troubles 
really portend. Mr. Carter’s attempt 
to turn the Democratic Party from 
blind adherence to the inflationary 
sanctities of the New Deal, probably 
a necessary change in these much 
altered times, seems to be failing 
because of his limitations as a leader 
and because he has not offered con- 
structive alternatives. The result is a 
party in apparent chaos. In good 
years Republican programs seem to 
be more restrained versions of Demo- 
cratic ones; in bad years they are 
nostalgia for the nineteenth century. 
Taken together, it is not unreasonable 
to conclude that the two major parties 
do not respond very well to the needs 
of our time. 

Is this then a stage of transition 
in which a basictilly healthy democ- 
racy is undergoing the pangs of nec- 
essary change? Are we in the process 
of replacing outworn leaders and 
forms, either by changing the present 
parties from within, or by creating 
new ones? May we perhaps even see 
the beginnings of parliamentary 
democracy emerging from the 
frequent inability of administrations 
to govern effectively? Or is the body 
politic as a whole demoralized, sunk 
into apathy and narrow self-interest? 
One senses both trends, and it is quite 
unclear at the moment which will 
prove stronger. If it should be the 
latter, a probable result would be the 
breakdown of democracy and the 
emergence of an authoritarian regime, 
invoked, of course, in the name of 
freedom, democracy, and patriotism. 
If we do not watch out we may not 
even recognize the difference. □ 
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Someone will be elected president next month. 

An analysis of the positions of the three major presidentiai candidates 
on arms control, defense, energy, and science policy. 

W. A. Thomasson 



The candidates 1980. . . 



No matter what one may think of the 
long-term prospects and attractions 
of the Citizens Party, the Liberta- 
rians, or any other third, fourth, or 
fifth party, the fact remains that the 
President elected in November is 
going to be one of three men: Jimmy 
Carter, Ronald Reagan, or John An- 
derson. It is therefore what they 
think on matters of arms control, 
defense, and energy that is of im- 
mediate practical significance. 

The inclusion of Anderson in this 
list may require some justification. 
After all, no third party or in- 
dependent candidate has ever suc- 
ceeded. Lincoln cannot be consid- 
ered a "third party candidate," since 
in I860 the Whigs had collapsed, 
with the Constitution Party con- 
stituting an insignificant rump. And 
the Democrats were irreconcilably 
split. 

In fact, in discussing Anderson's 
chances it is necessary to specify 
precisely what is meant by "suc- 
cess." If success is defined as cap- 
turing a majority of electoral votes 
then those chances are remote in- 
deed. Certainly any possible 
scenario leading to that result must 
begin with a successful court chal- 
lenge of the laws that will apparently 
keep him off the ballot in a dozen or 
more states. 

If, however, "success" is defined 
as throwing the race into the House 
of Representatives, then it is not 
merely a theoretical possibility but 
may well be rather more likely than 
not. The justification for this state- 
ment lies in the northeastern — New 
England and Middle Atlantic — 
states. These states held 15 pri- 



maries, of which Carter and Reagan 
between them won exactly six. 
These include relatively meaningless 
Carter victories in the heavily Re- 
publican states of New Hampshire 
and Vermont, two Reagan victories 
on June 3, when he had already ef- 
fectively clinched the nominations, 
and Reagan's Vermont "victory" in 
which he garnered exactly 30 per- 
cent of the vote — compared to a 
combined total of 51 percent for 
Bush and Anderson. 

If these results suggest people in 
the northeast are willing to vote for 
anyone but Carter or Reagan, the 
polls agree. They currently show 
Anderson leading in six of these 
states; any further slippage by Carter 
and Reagan could well put all 
nine — 122 electoral votes — in the 
Anderson column. An Electoral 
College victory for Carter or Reagan 
would then require one of them to 
win 85 percent of the remaining 
electoral votes. To describe this as 
unlikely is to understate the obvious. 

The conventional wisdom, of 
course, is that throwing the election 
into a (presumably) Democratic 
House of Representatives would 
simply assure the reelection of 
Jimmy Carter. This wisdom need not 
hold, however, if Anderson were to 
finish ahead of Carter in either the 
electoral or the popular vote, pro- 
viding the necessary excuse for 
anti-Carter Democrats to desert their 
party's nominee. Since Carter's 
well-known "ineffectiveness" 
largely reflects his inability to 
establish effective working re- 
lationships with Congressional 
members of his own party, the 



number willing to vote for an in- 
dependent candidate could be sub- 
stantial. 

It thus becomes quite con- 
ceivable — by no means certain, but 
entirely possible — that a Con- 
gressional coalition of liberal Re- 
publicans and anti-Carter Democrats 
might elect Anderson the first 
American President without party 
affiliation since John Quincy Adams 
(who was also selected by the House 
of Representatives). 

An Anderson victory over Reagan 
would not have the same result. It 
would, however, insure that the 1984 
Republican nominee would be either 
Anderson or somebody acceptable 
to him. This just might have been his 
main goal from the beginning. 

In order for Anderson to beat 
either Carter or Reagan he must in- 
crease his share of the vote ap- 
proximately 50 percent over his 
mid-July totals in the polls. At the 
moment this appears something of 
a long shot. However, in a campaign 
which has already proven notori- 
ously volatile, and considering how 
many people say they would vote for 
Anderson if he had a serious chance, 
the possibility is one which cannot 
be ignored. 

So there are three serious candi- 
dates to choose from, and three sets 
of positions to consider. (The party 
platforms, as such, can be dis- 
regarded. Everyone else, including 
the nominees, will disregard them 
once the conventions are over.) The 
candidates' positions, have been 
grouped under general headings, in 
an attempt to reflect the major con- 
cerns of most Bulletin readers. 
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SALT II and arms reduction. Pre- 
sident Carter withdrew the salt ii 
treaty from consideration after the 
Soviet invasion of Afghanistan. 
However, he has now resubmitted it, 
though no action is expected until 
the next Congress begins in January. 
At that time it is clear that he will 
support the treaty as he has done in 
the past. How vigorously and how 
effectively he will fight for it, how- 
ever, is in some question. 

Following ratification of salt ii, 
according to a Carter spokesman, 
the President, 

“will begin negotiation with the 
Soviets in salt hi on a complex 
agenda of arms control issues. These 
issues include significant reductions 
in strategic weapons, further qual- 
itative limitations, limitations on 
long-range theater nuclear systems, 
and still further improvements in our 
ability to verify arms control 
agreements." 

Anderson likewise states that he 
has strongly supported and con- 
tinues to support ratification of salt 
II, though he agrees that the Af- 
ghanistan invasion temporarily 
created a political environment in 
which ratification was unlikely. He 
is, however, more emphatic than 
Carter in pointing out that following 
ratification, "less than a year will 
remain for the protocol. We should 
therefore begin salt hi in a timely 
fashion and try to achieve a salt hi 
agreement as expeditiously as possi- 
ble." 

One of Anderson's original ideas 
as to how these negotiations might 
take place is the three-tier system. 
Negotiations would occur simulta- 
neously at three levels; between the 
United States and the Soviet Union 
on “central strategic systems" — 
iCBMs and such; between nato and 
the Soviet Union on “Euro-strategic 



systems" — essentially, an effort to 
trade limitations on British and 
French nuclear delivery systems for 
restrictions on such Soviet theater 
weapons as the Backfire bomber and 
the SS-20 missile; and negotiations 
between NATO and the Warsaw pact 
countries on reductions in con- 
ventional weapons. While theater 
and conventional forces reductions 
are already on Carter's agenda, the 
formal three-tier system would ap- 
pear to give them greater pro- 
minence and urgency. 

Anderson also suggests the use- 
fulness of requiring that when new, 
more advanced types of weapons are 
substituted for old ones it be on a 
less than one-for-one basis. Thus, he 
says, 

' ' By pitting the qualitative arms race 
against the quantitative arms race, 
we can leave it to the military 
establishments for both superpowers 
to choose between large numbers of 
decaying, obsolescent weapons and 
smaller numbers of more secure, 
modem systems. This tradeoff 
should be an important negotiating 
objective since it will add to the 
overall stability of the strategic bal- 
ance." 

Reagan, by contrast, says, “salt 
H is not Strategic Arms Limitation; it 
is Strategic Arms Build-up, with the 
Soviet Union authorized to add a 
minimum of 3,000 nuclear warheads 
to their arsenal, and the United 
States embarking on a $35 billion 
catch-up program which will not be 
complete until 1990, if then. 1 believe 
the SALT Ii treaty should be with- 
drawn." On future arms limitations 
talks his position is. 

“Should subsequent behavior by the 
Soviet Union indicate that a reversal 
of current Soviet policy [as exem- 
plified in Afghanistan] is credible. 



then the United States should be 
prepared to discuss an arms limita- 
tion agreement which legitimately 
reduces nuclear weapons on both 
sides to the point where neither 
country represents a threat to the 
other." 

Both Carter and Anderson support 
a comprehensive test ban treaty in- 
volving the United States, the Soviet 
Union, and the United Kingdom. 
Such a treaty, they agree, should 
cover all nuclear explosions and — 
since it wilt not include all nuclear 
powers — should be for a fixed term 
(Anderson suggests 3 to 5 years). 
Reagan has no position on a com- 
prehensive test ban. 

MX and other strategic weapons. 
Both Carter and Reagan support de- 
ployment of land-based MX mis- 
siles. Carter (or the Defense De- 
partment, which comes to the same 
thing) initially proposed the so-called 
“race-track " basing mode but now, 
in the face of opposition from areas 
where it would be sited, appears to 
be considering more compact (but 
possibly less secure) alternatives. 
Reagan describes race-track de- 
ployment as, “enormously expen- 
sive and complicated, and . . . un- 
workaBle." He says, “There are 
many alternative approaches to mo- 
bility," and, “we should seek a sur- 
vivable basing mode . . . that will be 
readily deployable at an early date, " 
but does not identify any particular 
alternative. 

Anderson, on the other hand, 
says, "I have opposed development 
and deployment of the MX missile 
system as currently planned. Not 
only will this system be outrageously 
expensive and environmentally un- 
sound, it will fail to address the fun- 
damental need to enhance American 
security." He adds, "As an artil- 
leryman during World War II. I was 
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‘SALT II is not Strategic Arms Limitation; 
it is Strategic Arms Build-up.’ —Ronald Reagan 



taught to keep my head down and 
avoid drawing enemy fire. The pro- 
posed MX system will have exactly 
the opposite effect, giving Soviet 
military planners from 4,600 to more 
than 9,000 new targets in the United 
States at which to aim Soviet nuclear 
weapons. " As an alternative he 
suggests, "If we truly need the in- 
creased capability that the MX 
would give us, we can acquire it 
almost as quickly, at lower cost and 
with far greater security by deploy- 
ing a missile like the MX at sea 
aboard small conventionally pow- 
ered submarines operating off our 
coast in waters we can easily patrol 
and defend. " 

While Reagan agrees with Carter 
on the MX, he disagrees with previ- 
ous Carter decisions on the neutron 
bomb and the B-l bomber. About 
the B-l he says, "The Carter ad- 
ministration's unilateral decision to 
scuttle production of the B-l bomber 
was a serious mistake. The manned 
bomber is a critical leg in the 
strategic weapons triad; by not 
building the B-l, we have weakened 
the triad system. The United States 
should [therefore] proceed swiftly to 



reopen production of an advanced 
manned penetrating bomber that will 
fully exploit the $5 billion investment 
in the B-l bomber program, and pro- 
vide a capable weapon system for 
U.S. forces with the performance 
characteristics of the B-l at the ear- 
liest possible date. " 

On the neutron bomb his position 
is that, "The neutron warhead is the 
most effective technological devel- 
opment available to meet the growth 
in Soviet armored strength without 
risking a major increase in civil de- 
struction. The special characteristics 
of the neutron warhead would in- 
crease deterrence in Europe by im- 
proving the credibility of an effective 
NATO counter to Soviet military 
power. Such an increase in the cre- 
dibility of deterrence would diminish 
the prospect that war would ever 
break out in Europe." 

There is a comment by Anderson 
that may perhaps be set in opposi- 
tion to these Reagan positions; "We 
must use our heads when we pur- 
chase high technology weapons 
systems. In the past we have brought 
many weapons systems that were so 
sophisticated that they priced us out 



of the national security market 
place. Each unit became so expen- 
sive that we could afford to buy only 
a few of them. Our defense dollar, 
therefore, bought far less defense 
than could have been bought had we 
purchased a much larger number of 
somewhat less sophisticated 
weapons." 

Defense spending: An agreement 
between President Carter and our 
NATO allies specifies that our defense 
spending will rise by at least 3 per- 
cent (above inflation) over each of 
the next five years. Many Con- 
gressional hawks would like to see 
this amount increased to 5 percent or 
more. Carter's response has been to 
finesse the issue, submitting a 1981 
defense budget calling for appropri- 
ations 5 percent above 1980 levels; 
deferral of some expenditures, how- 
ever, will leave only a 3 percent in- 
crease in actual spending. The ploy 
has been successful for the time 
being, but leaves Carter's position 
on future defense budgets unclear. 

Reagan, as is usual for non- 
incumbents, has not expressed his 
position quantitatively. His general 
position is that, 

"One of the strongest guarantors of 
national security is a superior mili- 
tary defense. Yet only recently has 
the Carter administration seemed to 
recognize this fact, and then only in 
the context of its public relations 
effort to sell salt ii. We must re- 
verse the decline in our military 
strength, and ensure that our nation 
has a superior defensive capability. 
This does not mean that we should 
blindly or extravagantly increase 
defense spending every year. But we 
must conduct a comprehensive and 
on-going evaluation of our defense 
needs . . . and then spend and build 
what is necessary to preserve the 
peace." 







dunno! 1 can'l make heads or tails of it.' 



Harley L. Schwadron, United States 
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‘Weakening our economy through excessive defense spending 

is not in the iong-range interest of American security.’ —John Anderson 



Anderson, on the other hand, 
while no more inclined to name a 
specific figure than is Reagan, argues 
that his experience on the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy has 
enabled him to understand that, 
"weakening our economy through 
excessive defense spending is not in 
the long-range interests of American 
security." He continues, "1 am not 
opposed to increasing defense 
spending to meet real needs — indeed 
1 have supported an increased 
United States commitment to 
NATO — but we must also examine 
the contribution to our security of 
such alternative expenditures as en- 
ergy research and development, en- 
ergy conservation, materials re- 
search and development, space ex- 
ploration, communications, and in- 
formation processing." 

One "real need" which Anderson 
sees is better pay and benefits for 
Armed Services personnel. Saying 
that he is "unalterably opposed to 
the draft during peacetime" (and 
alleging that, "President Carter's 
proposal to reinstitute registration 
for the draft is the first step towards 
peacetime conscription ') Anderson 
nevertheless concedes that. "The 
all-volunteer forces, as currently 
maintained, are not adequate. ' The 
major problem, in his view, is per- 
sonnel policies which do not effec- 
tively attract, retain, or utilize the 
best individuals. In particular he 
notes that the real pay (after infla- 
tion) of armed services personnel 
has fallen 25 percent over the past 
eight years. "Is it any wonder, " he 
says, "that morale in the services is 
low and that retirement or resigna- 
tion rates are high?" 

N on-proliferation : Though being 
against proliferation would seem to 
be automatic, Reagan has not devel- 
oped a formal position on the sub- 
ject. 



Carter stands on his record, which 
includes signing the Nuclear Non- 
Proliferation Act. This act requires 
that all nuclear activities of any na- 
tion receiving U.S. nuclear exports 
must be subject to International 
Atomic Energy Agency (iaf.a) 
safeguards. (However, he has re- 
cently sought to waive the Act's 
provisions in order to continue 
shipments of fuel for an Indian re- 
actor, though India has refused iaea 
safeguards. While both a pre- 
existing agreement to provide the 
fuel, and the need to improve re- 
lations with India argue for the 
waiver, most experts — including the 
Nuclear Regulatory Commission — 
agree it would be a major step back- 
wards on proliferation.) 

Carter has also sought to minimize 
the potential for diversion of fission- 
able materials intended for peaceful 
purposes to nuclear weapons pro- 
duction. To this end he has an- 
nounced that the United States will 
not proceed with reprocessing of 
spent fuel or with breeder reactor 
development. These actions will 
have little effect, however, unless 
other major suppliers of nuclear re- 
actors and material do likewise. To 
date. Carter's efforts at persuasion, 
either through diplomatic channels 
or the International Nuclear Fuel 
Cycle Evaluation committee, as to 
the wisdom of this course have been 
largely unsuccessful. 

Anderson's attempt to go beyond 
the incumbent's position appears 
somewhat vague. Perhaps the most 
concrete idea is his suggestion that, 
"Our definition of proliferation sen- 
sitive technologies should be re- 
viewed to be certain that nonnuclear 
technology cannot be exported if 
that technology, when combined 
with nuclear technology, might lead 
to the further proliferation of nuclear 
weapons. " 

Anderson is specific, however. 



about the "proliferation " of nuclear 
weapons in the hands of non- 
governmental groups. He says, 
"The threat of nuclear terrorism, 
while not especially high, is a threat 
that can no longer be ignored on the 
grounds of technical infeasibility." 
As a partial remedy he suggests that, 
"Those nuclear materials in metallic 
or non-metallic form that are directly 
usable in nuclear explosive devices 
should be banned from international 
commerce." (An Anderson spokes- 
man points out that the fuel for 
high-temperature gas-cooled re- 
actors, such as are being developed 
in Britain and Czechoslovakia, as 
well as for many university research 
reactors, can be readily fabricated 
into a device that will "go bang, " 
though the yield may be less than a 
weapons-maker would regard as op- 
timal.) Anderson also suggests that, 
"Materials readily convertible into 
nuclear materials suitable for ter- 
rorist use should be secured in the 
most rigorous manner possible," 
and. "Standards for the physical 
protection of nuclear materials in 
transit should be made as stringent 
as technologically feasible. " 

Nuclear enerpy: President Car- 
ter's position on nuclear energy may 
best be described as restrained. 
While this has disappointed those 
anti-nuclear activists who mis- 
interpreted his 1976 campaign state- 
ment that "nuclear power is the 
alternative of last resort" as total 
support for their position, it has con- 
stituted an even more severe blow to 
those who favor a rapid expansion of 
nuclear power. 

It is not often appreciated that 
when Carter withdrew his support 
for both breeder development and 
spent fuel reprocessing he was in 
effect declaring that nuclear fission is 
not the prime energy source for the 
twenty-first century and beyond. 
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When Carter withdrew his support for the breeder and spent fuei 
reprocessing he was in effect declaring that nuclear fission is not 
the prime energy source for the twenty-first century and beyond. 




Rather, it is but a significant ingred- 
ient in a transition toward some 
other, as yet unspecified energy 
source. It is true that Carter has left 
open the possibility of developing a 
thorium breeder or advanced con- 
verter which could extend the nu- 
clear option for several centuries, 
but he has notably failed to seek 
significant funding for any such re- 
actor. It is also quite notable that — in 
striking contrast to Gerald Ford, for 
example — Carter has never sought 
any incentives for the construction 
of more nuclear plants. On the other 
hand Carter has sought to resolve 
the nuclear waste issue with the sort 
of "deliberate speed" that, by in- 
suring all aspects are dealt with, ap- 
pears likely to finally arrive at a so- 
lution which is both politically and 
scientificly acceptable. The effect 
will be to remove one of the most 
emotion-laden arguments against 
nuclear power. Ironically, this very 
deliberateness had been attacked by 
the nuclear power industry and wel- 
comed by many anti-nuclear groups. 

The adjective "restrained" might 
also describe Anderson's position. 

"During my tenure in Congress . . . 
I supported the development of the 



nuclear industry, and I remain com- 
mitted to preserving nuclear power 
as an option in the decade ahead. 
Unless, however, we can achieve 
and maintain adequate safeguards 
for the operation of reactors and the 
management of nuclear wastes, the 
further expansion of nuclear power 
must be halted. ' 

He then continues with a list of ten 
specific proposals intended to bring 
all nuclear reactors, including those 
already in operation, into com- 
pliance with the most strict safety 
standards, and to tie further expan- 
sion of the nuclear industry to devel- 
opment of both temporary and per- 
manent waste disposal methods. He 
concludes, "The actions that I have 
endorsed are not designed to ‘pull 
the plug' on nuclear power, but 
rather are crafted so as to prevent 
the further expansion of nuclear 
power unless there are adequate as- 
surances regarding the safety of nu- 
clear reactors and the disposal of nu- 
clear wastes." 

Reagan's position on nuclear 
power is short on specifics but gen- 
erally pro-nuclear in tone. This is 
perhaps best expressed in the para- 
graph, “Properly operated, nuclear 
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plants are among the safest means of 
energy production. We must ensure 
that nuclear power plants possess 
the utmost in protective measures, 
and operate within strict safety stan- 
dards. But since such protective 
measures are available, this is no 
reason to deny ourselves this clean 
and economical source of electric 
power.” 

Energy — other sources and con- 
servation: “Energy policy” is a term 
with almost endless ramifications, 
from gasoline rationing to solar 
power satellites. It will therefore be 
possible only to give a general feel- 
ing for the major emphases of each 
candidate's position. 

Carter’s public pronouncements 
have emphasized coal as our major 
fuel for the next century. Since, 
however, the major immediate 
problem is not a shortage of energy 
as such, but of liquid fuels, the major 
practical thrust of his program has 
understandably been development of 
synfuels — either coal-derived or 
from such "unconventional'' 
sources as oil shale and tar sands. 
The recently passed synfuels bill, 
sponsored by Carter, allocates $14.5 
billion over the next four years for 
this purpose, and sets a goal of 2 
million barrels per year for 1992. 
Gasohol and other biomass-based 
fuels are also classified as synfuels, 
but only $1.45 million is allocated for 
their development. 

Carter has also been generally 
supportive of conservation mea- 
sures. His (arguably belated) support 
for deregulation of domestic gas and 
oil prices is a case in point. The same 
is true for his unsuccessful attempt 
to impose an additional gasoline tax 
equivalent to 10 cents per barrel of 
imported oil. Tax credits and other 
incentives for insulation and similar 
conservation measures have 
likewise drawn Carter support. 
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Carter has clearly made a special effort in his ‘balanced 
budget’ revisions to protect science, especially basic research. 
Anderson goes weil beyond this, . . . 



Another Carter initiative is the 
proposed Energy Mobilization 
Board, authorized to see that high- 
priority energy projects move along 
expeditiously and are not hampered 
by excessive bureaucratic delays or 
stalling tactics. He has. however, 
maintained a low profile on the most 
controversial question concerning 
such a board; whether it should have 
the authority to actually override 
environmental laws and regulations. 

Carter's support for solar and 
other "soft path " technologies has 
been rather low key. As exemplified 
by the gasohol section of the syn- 
fuels bill, proposed funding 
levels — while not insignificant — are 
far less than those for other 
technologies, and also well below 
what advocates of soft path 
technologies believe could be effec- 
tively used. 

Anderson's energy program is 
perhaps broadly similar to Carter's, 
though differences in emphasis are 
readily apparent. One is that Ander- 
son wants to go further, faster in 
meeting our immediate needs 
through energy conservation. The 
prime example, of course, is his pro- 
posed 50 cents per gallon (perhaps 
later $1.00 per gallon) gasoline tax, 
to be offset by Social Security tax 
reductions. He also favors liberali- 
zation of existing tax credits for resi- 
dential insulation and weatheriza- 
tion, though cautioning that, "we 
cannot permit a wave of consumer 
demand to overwhelm the existing 
supply of home insulation services 
and thereby esculate insulation costs 
to unacceptable levels." Anderson 
was also one of the few Con- 
gressmen to support the President's 
call for standby gasoline rationing 
authority, and has argued that major 
portions of the revenue from the 
windfall profits tax should be set 
aside for mass transit. On the other 
hand, Anderson warns that the Pre- 
sident's call for a mandatory 50 per- 



cent reduction in utility company oil 
usage may be economically un- 
realistic, and will in any case require 
a far larger federal subsidy than the 
proposed $5 billion if utility custom- 
ers of New England and the West 
Coast are not to bear a dispro- 
portionate share of the burden. 

He likewise appears to place 
greater emphasis on alternative en- 
ergy sources — though, as is often the 
case when comparing a challenger to 
an incumbent, the differences might 
be as much in rhetoric as in actual 
policy. Nevertheless Anderson 
specifically makes that point that, 
"merely because an energy source 
does not fit our traditional fossil 
fuel-oriented conceptions of energy, 
it does not mean we should ignore its 
potential. " 

In concrete terms, he not only 
supports Carter's proposed Solar 
Bank to finance the purchase and in- 
stallation of approved home solar 
energy systems, he also suggests 
that the proposed funding of $150 
million per year, "may prove in- 
adequate to satisfy consumer de- 
mand”; the implication is that he 
would propose additional funding. 
Anderson likewise supports Re- 
gional Energy Banks, operated and 
funded by groups of states, which 
support energy technologies appro- 
priate only to specific regions. 
(Wood stoves, for example, are at- 
tractive alternatives in rural New 
England, absurd on the Great 
Plains.) He would also like to see the 
windfall profits tax used to expand 
federal research on solar, wind, 
tidal, biomass, peat, geothermal, and 
nuclear fusion technologies. Nuclear 
fusion draws particular enthusiasm 
and a specific proposal for a 50 per- 
cent increase in funding, from $500 
to $750 million per year. This would, 
he says, help bring fusion technology 
to commercial feasibility before the 
present Department of Energy target 
date of 2020. 



None of this should be taken to 
mean that Anderson is opposed to 
coal and synfuels development. If 
Anderson's enthusiasm appears less 
than Carter's, it is only by compari- 
son with the greater emphasis he put 
elsewhere. His approach to synfuel 
development, however, differs from 
Carter's in precisely the way that 
might be expected from an individual 
whose stance on economic issues 
has been generally conservative. As 
he puts it, "We cannot entrust criti- 
cal energy decisions regarding highly 
speculative technologies to the same 
category of people that run the De- 
partment of Energy. " Therefore, 
rather than supporting the federal 
Synthetic Fuels Corp, of the Carter 
bill. Anderson would restrict the 
federal role to providing a guaran- 
teed market for synthetic fuels, and 
perhaps a limited number of loan 
guarantees and accelerated tax 
write-offs for demonstration plants. 
Thus, "the risks, the costs, and the 
decision making [will] be left to the 
private sector. " 

Similarly, Anderson supports not 
only oil price deregulation, but an 
end to the system of gasoline alloca- 
tion which he blames for the gas 
lines of 1979. He was also an early 
supporter of the Energy Mobiliza- 
tion Board, but has opposed giving it 
authority to override environmental 
regulations. 

Reagan, in contrast to both Carter 
and Anderson, places primary em- 
phasis on increased production of 
domestic oil and gas, as encouraged 
by elimination of allocation formulas 
and oil price controls — wiihoiii a 
windfall profits tax — and reduction 
of the capital gains tax to encourage 
private energy investment. He also 
calls for increased use of coal, 
pointing to technological solutions to 
both air pollution and land-use 
problems. This leads him to support 
expanded leasing of federal coal- 
bearing lands; in his words, "there is 
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. . . with a science piatform that could easiiy have been 
a ‘wish list’ for university research administrators. Reagan has not 
presented a policy position on science and technoiogy. 



no reason to allow unnecessarily re- 
strictive federal rules to deprive the 
American people of this valuable en- 
ergy source.” 

With regard to alternative energy 
sources, Reagan's position is that, 
"We should encourage these devel- 
opments in the industrial and educa- 
tional communities by eliminating 
unnecessary federal roadblocks, 
while at the same time avoiding 
costly and unproductive federal de- 
velopment schemes that would sap 
limited financial and human re- 
sources.” These would appear to 
imply a policy of benign neglect for 
which few believe alternative 
technologies are yet ready. 

Science policy: Throughout his 
presidency Carter has supported an 
expansion — in real, uninflated 
terms — of funds for both research 
and development in general and 
basic research in particular. While 



the expansion is certainly made 
easier by the low levels to which 
funding had fallen under the Nixon 
administration, it must be re- 
cognized that Carter is the first Pre- 
sident in history to specifically en- 
courage basic research as such. It 
must also be recognized that in pre- 
vious budget crunches science 
funding has been treated as a "con- 
trollable expense,” and often as a 
prime target for cuts. By contrast. 
Carter has clearly made a special 
effort in his "balanced budget” re- 
visions to protect science, and espe- 
cially basic research, as much as 
possible. 

Anderson goes well beyond this, 
with a science platform which could 
easily have been a "wish list” for 
university research administrators. 
He pledges he will, "move to 
establish stable and predictable 
funding levels for research, so that 
scientists can plan long-term proj- 



ects with confidence,” and speci- 
fically calls for returning research 
and development funding, in un- 
inflated dollars, to 1965 levels — 
some 20 percent above current 
amounts. He also calls for reducing 
the, "federal rules, controls, re- 
gulations, and paperwork,” which 
he believes are stifling the re- 
lationship between government and 
the universities. Other Anderson 
science planks are programs to re- 
equip government, university, and 
non-profit research laboratories, and 
extension of the investment tax 
credit to cover research and devel- 
opment performed in the private 
sector. 

Reagan has not presented a policy 
position on science and technology. 

So there they are, the platforms of 
the three major candidates. Which 
will best serve the country’s inter- 
ests? That's your decision, and 
mine, and the American people's. □ 
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What are the real threats to national security and survival, 
not only of the United States but of the Soviet Union as weil? 



Charles W. Yost 



National security revisited 



The political campaign of 1980 has 
been distinguished once again by one 
of our misleading debates on “na- 
tional security." In these debates it 
is assumed, first, that the threat to 
our security is almost entirely mili- 
tary and can be sufficiently met by a 
military response and, second, 
within that fictitiously narrow com- 
pass, that the military power of the 
United States is dangerously flawed 
unless it is "superior" to that of our 
principal adversary. Both these as- 
sumptions are false, the first because 
it is insensitive to real non-military 
problems, the second because it is 
panic-stricken about unreal dangers. 

More than two millennia ago 
Euripides spoke of the state of mind 
which has always been a principal 
cause of war; “The fear that comes 
when reason goes." Let us apply a 
little reason to the assumption that 
the inadequacy of certain critical 
elements of our military defense will 
allow the Soviets either to launch a 
major attack upon us, or to pick off 
and occupy strategic areas in the 
Third World, or to impose political 
submission on us or our allies by nu- 
clear blackmail. 

The much discussed probability of 
a first strike against our land-based 
icBMs, which could become vulner- 
able to such a strike within the next 
few years, is a delusion of armchair 
strategists. The United States has 
over the past three decades, with 
enormous effort and cost, built up a 
triad of strategic nuclear systems, 
precisely because of the recognition 
that one might eventually become 
vulnerable. The other two — that 
large proportion of our submarine 



fleet which is always at sea and that 
proportion of our bomber fleet which 
is always on the alert and able to 
take the air in a few minutes — are 
invulnerable to a first strike. Both 
are currently being strengthened, the 
former by the addition of Trident 
submarines with longer range mis- 
siles, the latter by the addition of 
cruise missiles. However, even 
without these additions, those in- 
vulnerable elements of our strategic 
deterrent would be sufficient to 
wreak enormous devastation on the 
Soviet Union, wiping out most of its 
principal cities and most of the great 
industrial plant which it has built and 
rebuilt at such heavy sacrifice over 
the past half century. It seems very 
probable that the Soviet system (or 
indeed any other) could not survive 
such devastation. 

Some American proponents of the 
scenario of a Soviet first strike on 
our land-based missiles maintain that 
an American President would not 
dare retaliate with our submarines 
and bombers for fear this would pro- 
voke a Soviet second strike on our 
cities. This contention seems to me 
to misread the psychology of any 
American President 1 have ever 
known. After all, what were the 
other two legs of the triad con- 
structed for? Could any President 
passively ignore, fail to respond to, a 
massive attack upon us? Did not 
Truman, even when we were win- 
ning, feel he had no choice but to use 
the atom bomb? The decisive point, 
however, is that Soviet leaders 
would not knoH' what an American 
President would do in these circum- 
stances. Indeed, the Soviets would 
be likely to assume, on the basis of 



their own psychology, that he would 
retaliate. 

Unlike the United States, the 
Soviet Union has been twice oc- 
cupied and devastated in this cen- 
tury. During the last invasion, as 
every Russian is acutely aware, they 
lost 20 million people. Their leaders 
are also fully aware what a nuclear 
war would mean, demographically, 
economically and politically. 
Khrushchev said that in such a war 
the living would envy the dead. He 
also said to Harold Macmillan that 
there would be many survivors — but 
most of them would be Chinese. 

Under these circumstances, and 
with this awareness, the supposition 
that the Soviet leaders would in- 
tentionally launch a nuclear first 
strike is sheer nonsense. They are 
neither stupid nor crazy. They would 
not risk all they have striven for and 
created, not to mention their own 
power and their own skins, for the 
extremely problematical gains they 
might achieve by attacking the 
United States. Their “scientific" 
Marxist doctrine teaches them that 
eventual victory is inevitable. Why 
then run appalling and unnecessary 
risks? Russians, unlike Americans, 
are a patient people. They can wait. 

These same arguments would 
apply to a massive calculated con- 
ventional attack in Europe. Soviet 
military doctrine holds that tactical 
nuclear weapons, which are strewn 
in enormous profusion across that 
front, would inevitably be used. It is 
indeed hard to imagine how such 
escalation could be avoided if the 
war lasted even a few days. Once the 
nuclear barrier was breached, the 
escalation would very probably ex- 
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tend to, first, the "gray areas” of 
intermediate nuclear weapons in and 
around Europe and, finally, strategic 
nuclear weapons. This probable 
chain reaction is perfectly obvious to 
the Soviets, Therefore, as long as 
NATO maintains a serious and credi- 
ble defense along the Elbe line, in- 
cluding a nuclear defense compara- 
ble to what they have, the Soviets 
will be deterred from launching a 
massive attack in Europe. 

The final fallback of the less un- 
reasonable American proponents of 
the Soviet first-strike scenario is that 
it is very unlikely that the Soviets 
would actually launch a first strike 
against us. But given the fact that 
they had the capability to do so, and 
that one leg of our strategic triad was 
vulnerable, the Soviets would be 
able to successfully apply political 
blackmail to us or our allies either by 
overtly threatening to use their 
weapons if we did not comply with 
their demands or by simply posing 
their demands in the expectation that 
we — aware of their superiority and 
intimidated by it — would feel obliged 
to comply. 

This scenario has always seemed 
to me fully as flimsy and implausible 
as that postulating an actual first 
strike. If the argument presented 
above is correct, and 1 am convinced 
it is. there exists no reason to suc- 
cumb to political blackmail based 
either on the vulnerability of one leg 
of our strategic triad or on weak- 
nesses of our conventional forces in 
Europe. An American President or 
allied head of government could 
simply respond in appropriate lan- 
guage to such a Soviet demand, with 
a reasonable assurance that the 



threat, explicit or implicit, would 
never be carried out. An attempt at 
nuclear blackmail would be an 
empty gesture and, knowing it to be 
so, the Kremlin would be unlikely to 
risk a contemptuous rebuff. 

Having disposed of these funda- 
mental misconceptions, which have 
beclouded and distorted our whole 
debate about an adequate national 
defense, we can turn to what actu- 
ally should be done to correct real 
deficiencies and to overcome the 
growing impression at home and 
abroad that the Soviets are about to 
become "superior." 

Perhaps the first and most impor- 
tant thing we could do would be to 
cut off the torrent of self- 
depreciation and self-flagellation 
which pours out of conservative 
think tanks, hard-line politicians and 
even, at budget time, the Pentagon. 
If we keep telling the rest of the 
world that we are militarily weak and 
are losing the will and ability to de- 
fend them, we should not be surprised 
if eventually some might come to be- 
lieve us. The road to “Finlandization,” 
if there ever is one, will be paved 
with U.S. professions of impotence. 

As a matter of fact, the claims that 
the Soviets are or are becoming 
militarily superior in an overall sense 
are also without foundation. They 
are of course superior in some 
weapons, just as we are superior in 
others. But they are still laboring to 
catch up in MiRved missiles and 
numbers of nuclear warheads when 
we are forging ahead on a more ca- 
pable and invulnerable type of sub- 
marine and on a new weapon of awe- 
some, and double-edged, potential- 



ity — the cruise missile. In a few 
years our land-based missiles may be 
vulnerable but Soviet land-based 
missiles, which constitute a much 
larger proportion of their strategic 
arsenal, will be equally so. 

Incidentally, the proposed U.S. 
MX missile — if we are ever foolish 
enough to proceed with it — would be 
the most expensive and useless boon- 
doggle in our history. This is a 
weapon designed to meet a military 
and political threat which does not 
exist, a weapon which could cause 
far more devastation to its im- 
mediate environment than to a 
hypothetical enemy. 

It is correctly claimed that the 
Soviets are spending more for defense 
than the United States. But it is 
overlooked that NATO as a whole is 
spending substantially more than the 
Warsaw Pact as a whole spends. And 
this comparison takes no account of 
the Chinese. Though they are certain- 
ly spending far more than I would 
consider necessary, the Soviets are 
still spending considerably less than 
all their adversaries taken together. 

There are. however, serious de- 
ficiencies in the U.S. military pos- 
ture which should and can be cor- 
rected, if we do not waste too much 
of the taxpayer's money on obsolete 
extravagances like the mx and giant 
aircraft carriers. Certainly our most 
serious deficiency is the quality of 
our military personnel, on which the 
effectiveness of all our weapons de- 
pends. The volunteer system has had 
the result of concentrating our re- 
cruitment principally among the 
least educated and least qualified 
sector of our population. Even those 
who have been taught skills during 
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their military service are often lured 
away at the height of their usefulness 
by offers of higher pay from private 
industry. Much greater expenditures 
for military pay and benefits should 
have a far higher priority than the 
sophisticated "star-war" weapons 
which seem to have such an irre- 
sistible appeal to Pentagon planners 
and to members of Congress. 

Moreover, a political party which 
insists on greatly augmented national 
defense, which demands military 
"superiority" over the Soviets, and 
yet adamantly opposes restoration of 
the draft (or even registration for it) 
is playing a hypocritical shell game 
with the American public. It may not 
be quite certain yet, but it is likely to 
become so soon, that an essential 
element of maintaining "essential 
equivalence" will be restoration of 
conscription. 

What are the real military threats 
to security and survival, not only of 
the United States but of the Soviet 
Union as well? There are two which 
are serious. The first is the danger 
that a totally unrestrained arms race, 
particularly one featuring arms of 
untested but frightening capabilities 
(such as cruise missiles, laser 
weapons, satellite killers, or chemi- 
cal and biological devices), will so 
elevate fears and tensions as to 
create on both sides a chronic state 
of paranoia and trepidation. Under 
the misapprehension that it is being 
or is about to be attacked, either side 
could launch a "response" which 
would itself initiate a nuclear ex- 
change. Once one button at this level 
had been pushed, it would be almost 
impossible — in the irrational, panic- 
stricken atmosphere which would 
ensue — to prevent other buttons 
from being activated. 

Thus the most immediate threat to 
our national security in the 1980s will 
not be Soviet ambitions or machina- 
tions but the exterminating Frank- 
ensteins which both sides have com- 



pulsively built up over the past 30 
years. As automation progresses, 
command and control of these 
Frankensteins becomes more and 
more precarious. A trillion dollar 
defense budget is more likely to ag- 
gravate than to assuage this danger. 
As Hannah Arendt pointed out some 
years ago, soldiers can no longer 
under modern conditions protect 
their civilian populations; they can 
only avenge them. Moreover, to em- 
phasize the gravity of the problem, 
the unanimous conclusion of the 
speakers at a recent symposium at 
the Harvard Medical School was 
that no adequate medical response 
would be possible even in the event 
of a "limited" nuclear exchange. 
Civil defense plans are nothing more 
than a dangerous illusion. And in a 
nuclear attack on Boston, for exam- 
ple, everyone and everything within 
a 6-mile radius would be destroyed 
instantly and half the people within a 
20-mile radius would be killed or in- 
jured. 

A further ominous complication is 
the proliferation of nuclear weapons 
capabilities to governments in the 
Third World. As nuclear energy 
technology is more and more widely 
disseminated, these capabilities are 
bound to follow. As long as the great 
powers continue to deploy such 
weapons, it will not be possible to 
persuade other governments that 
their use is immoral or unprofitable. 
The probable prospect, therefore, is 
for a steady growth in the number of 
nations possessing a nuclear capa- 
bility, and indeed for increasing ac- 
cess to weapons-grade nuclear mate- 
rials by political factions and ter- 
rorist groups. The effect of such de- 
velopments on the security of the 
world as a whole, and even on the 
national security of the great pow- 
ers, can be well imagined. 

Under all these circumstances the 
most urgent conceivable measure of 
national security would clearly be a 



series of U.S. -Soviet arms control 
agreements which would reduce 
rather than increase the numbers of 
nuclear weapons on both sides, 
which would ban the development of 
new types of weapons and, most im- 
portant of all, would calm the tem- 
pers and alleviate the tensions which 
could so suddenly and easily ignite 
into holocaust. 

In recent testimony before a con- 
gressional committee. General 
Richard Ellis, Chief of the Strategic 
Air Command, said: 

"The delay in ratification of salt ii 
promises to further aggravate the 
balance. . . . salt ii restraints would 
have placed a quantitative lid on 
on-going programs — even though 
qualitative improvements would 
have continued. With no salt ii, the 
Soviets have the option of pursuing 
both. . . . From a military and 
strategic balance point of view, the 
United States needed salt ii more 
than the Soviets and now our coun- 
try must be prepared to meet the 
consequences of delayed or no 
ratification.” 

The suggestion that the United 
States can outspend the Soviets to 
achieve military "superiority” and 
force them to negotiate on our terms 
could only be made by those who 
have little understanding either of 
Soviet psychology or the Soviet 
political system. The Soviets simply 
will not accept U.S. military 
superiority. In theory the United 
States, having the more affluent and 
productive economy, should be able 
to spend more for defense. Political 
realism, however, suggests the con- 
trary. Under the American de- 
mocratic system, popular pressures 
for domestic programs, for balancing 
the budget, for cutting taxes, will 
prevent defense expenditures in 
peacetime from rising above a cer- 
tain level. Under the totalitarian 
controls exercised by the Soviet 
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system, their leaders will be able to 
extract from their compliant popula- 
tion whatever resources are neces- 
sary to maintain “essential equiva- 
lence” with the United States, no 
matter how great the sacrifices re- 
quired. 

The second immediate threat to 
our security arises from the not in- 
considerable possibility that Soviet 
and U,S. involvement in competition 
and conflict in the Third World 
might — without either superpower 
intending or desiring such an 
outcome — escalate into a direct 
confrontation between them and 
general war. Shortly before leaving 
office, Henry Kissinger said that 
should World War III ever occur, it 
would not be (like World War II) be- 
cause one side intentionally started 
the war. but (as in the prelude to 
World War I) because both sides 
allowed themselves to be drawn pro- 
gressively into a series of “defen- 
sive” steps which, cumulatively, 
made war inevitable. 

It does not take a very active 
imagination to envisage a scenario 
around the Persian Gulf, or in any 
one of several other trouble spots in 



the Third World, in which rival gov- 
ernments or political factions would 
appeal to the superpowers for assist- 
ance. The assistance once granted 
then escalates from the supply of 
arms to the supply of troops. Tem- 
pers on both sides rise to a high pitch 
because each would fear that it was 
about to be outmatched and humilia- 
ted. Stakes are raised passionately 
and imprudently on both sides, and 
eventually, without either having 
intended or desired it, they find 
themselves at war with each other. 

Since turbulence and conflict are 
certain to continue and probably to 
increase in many parts of the Third 
World in the coming years, since 
with the growing economic and 
political interdependence of all na- 
tions the great powers are likely to 
find or to claim vital interests in 
many of these conflicts, and since 
once involved in them the course of 
events will often be determined not 
by the remote patron but by the im- 
passioned client on the spot, this 
scenario is not an implausible one. It 
represents, in my view, the second 
most real and immediate threat to 
our national security. 



Just as the first threat — that of 
fears and tensions caused by com- 
petition in weapons — cannot be re- 
moved by doubling or quadrupling 
the number of weapons, so the threat 
of superpower competition in the 
Third World cannot be removed by 
doubling or quadrupling our military 
presence in the Third World. It is 
unfortunately the case that a U.S. 
presence will have to be somewhat 
augmented in order to convince the 
Soviets that they cannot with im- 
punity use military force to extend 
their power in the Third World. 
Power — whether in Angola, 

Ethiopia Afghanistan or else- 
where — will not be any more endur- 
ing in the longer run than it once was 
in China, Ghana, Indonesia and 
Egypt. But the easy exercise of 
power does for the time being create 
tempting illusions which should be 
dissipated before they become more 
dangerous than they already are. 

In performing this necessary task, 
however, the United States should 
be careful to avoid succumbing to 
the same illusions the Soviets have: 
that it can establish a permanent 
dominant position for itself in some 
Third World countries, that it can 
effectively and usefully involve itself 
in civil wars, that propping up 
friendly dictators who may be on the 
verge of losing the “mandate of 
heaven” can in the longer run be 
other than disastrous. One way of 
mitigating some of these hazards 
would be to persuade some of our 
allies, primarily the British and 
French, to assume some of these 
burdens and thus to diminish the im- 
pression of superpower intervention 
and polarization. 

An even more useful measure (if it 
should ever become practicable) 
would be a military non-intervention 
pact, a self-denying ordinance, be- 
tween the United States and the 
Soviet Union, by which both would 
undertake nol to send military forces 



“Only one fool. . 

‘ 'Ho w do we avert a nuclear holocaust? 

As Nigel Calder said, 'It only needs one madman, or one fool 
who misunderstands a crisis, to bring northern civilization 
to an abrupt end. ’ There will be no winners of a nuclear war. 

We ask ail the governments of the world to begin to work 
again for arms limitation that can and will lead to the 
reduction and eventual dismantling of all stockpiles 
of nuclear weapons. ” 

This statement was signed by 320 scientists attending the 20th 
International Conference on High Energy Physics in Madison, 
Wisconsin, in July 1980. Sponsors of the statement include Nina 
Byers, Maurice Goldhaber, Robert Hofstadter, Henry Kendall, 
Vera Kistiakowsky, Robert March, and Abdus Salam. 
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of any kind, including allied forces, 
into Third World countries — even if 
such forces were requested by the 
governments of those countries or 
by “ freedom fighters" struggling to 
overthrow governments. In order 
not to attempt too much at once, 
arms and economic aid might be 
permitted under such a pact, but not 
combat forces. Civil wars, insofar as 
outside intervention was called for, 
would be the exclusive responsibility 
of regional organizations and the 
United Nations. It is most unlikely 
that the Soviet Union is ready for 
such a pact at the present time. It is 
entirely possible, however, that the 
force of circumstances might induce 
it to reconsider before too many 
years have passed. In any case the 
United States would be well advised 
to put such a proposal forward 
promptly and to seek the widest pos- 
sible Third World support for it. 

jjt * * 

Contrary to the apocalyptic night- 
mares of those who can see nothing 
on the map but the Soviet Union, 
military hazards of any kind are in 
this modem age far from being the 
only, or even the most serious, 
threat to our national security. 
Others of even more disturbing mag- 
nitude were presented in a report re- 
leased last July, drafted by the Coun- 
cil on Environmental Quality and the 
State Department, entitled, “The Glo- 
bal 2000 Report to the President.” 

“Barring revolutionary advances 
in technology," the report asserts, 
“life for most people on Earth will 
be more precarious in 2000 than it is 
now — unless the nations of the world 
act decisively to alter current 
trends." The report proceeds to 
document this statement in the three 
fields which its authors were charged 
to investigate: population, resources 
and environment. Among its findings 
were the following. 

• Unless current trends are ar- 
rested, world population, now more 



than 4 billion, will increase 50 per- 
cent by the year 2000, and will con- 
tinue growing to 8, 10, 12 or 15 bil- 
lion thereafter. Obviously such ver- 
tiginous growth in numbers would 
enormously aggravate all other na- 
tional and international problems, 
would constitute a steadily increas- 
ing strain on non-renewable energy 
resources and arable land, and 
would sharpen tensions and conflicts 
in and among Third World countries 
which may well involve the super- 
powers and constitute the main 
threat to world peace. 

• As to natural resources, there 
will be by 2000 an increase of only 4 
percent in the arable land required to 
feed these expanding populations. 
Most of the increased output in food 
will have to come from increased 
yields, which are dependent on fer- 
tilizers, pesticides, power for irriga- 
tion and machinery, for which in 
turn oil and gas. now subject to 
dwindling supply and rising prices, 
are required. 

• Global requirements for water 
will double by 2000 and it too will 
become much more costly. 



• Some 40 percent of the remain- 
ing forest cover in developing coun- 
tries is likely to disappear by 2000. 
Needless to say, forests are essential 
not only for fuel and timber but for 
sustaining water supplies and ar- 
resting desertification. 

By the year 2000. therefore, pres- 
sures for basic human needs for 
food, air, water, energy and space 
are likely to be overwhelming. Those 
who now advocate the expenditure 
for national security of an additional 
$20 billion each year for the next five 
would do well to give serious 
thought to the likelihood that expen- 
diture of some substantial proportion 
of this amount for the purposes de- 
scribed in this report would do far 
more for real national security than 
would their exclusive concentration 
on often hypothetical military needs. 

Matina Horner, President of 
Radcliffe College, has remarked that 
“the 1980s is certainly going to be an 
age of second thoughts." 1 would 
maintain that decade will be either 
one of a drastic reordering of man's 
fundamental priorities or one mark- 
ing a significant decline in his ability 
to cope with the real world. □ 
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Not until NATO announced its decision last December 
to introduce new U.S. long-range missiles into Europe did the public 
realize what the flexible, low-yield and highly accurate 
Pershing II missile would mean for war-fighting. 

Christopher Paine 



Pershing II: the Army’s strategic weapon 



For believers in nuclear arms control 
the last few months have had a night- 
marish quality — as though the dykes 
were suddenly collapsing all around 
and the deluge engulfing us from all 
directions: 

•the NATO decision to introduce 
intermediate range nuclear missiles 
(the Pershing II) and ground-launched 
cruise missiles (CLCM) to match "mod- 
ernization” of the Soviet irbm force 
with the mobile SS-20; 

•the collapse of SALTII; 

•the imminent deployment of the 
U.S. counterforce-capable MX missile 
in a provocative multiple-shelter mode, 
with a new limited nuclear doctrine to 
match; 

•the upgrading by the Soviets of 
their first-strike threatening SS-18 and 
-19 rocket forces; and 

•the general deterioration of Soviet- 
American relations. 



Ever since 1956, when then Secre- 
tary of Defense Charles “Engine 
Charlie" Wilson restricted the 
Army's offensive nuclear role to 
short-range systems, the service has 
never quite been reconciled to being 
excluded from strategic offensive 
warfare. So in recent months, un- 
noticed by almost everyone, the 
Army has quietly obtained what 
amounts to a reversal of Engine 
Charlie's landmark ruling, which had 
confined competition for strategic 
missiles and budgets to the Air 
Force and Navy. With the planned 
1983 deployment in West Germany 
of the extended range Pershing II 
mobile ballistic missile, now in an 
“accelerated" full-scale engineering 
development program, the U.S. 



In view of alt these developments, 
the Bulletin will, in the next months, 
try to reassess the status of the U.S.- 
Soviet nuclear arms race, and its im- 
plications for the future of this threat- 
ening confrontation. fVe shall try to 
elucidate the implications of this arms 
race on the security of all the nations 
involved, particularly for those na- 
tions — like the European allies of the 
two superpowers — that find them- 
selves embroiled in a deadly compe- 
tition over which they have neither 
control nor clear avenues of escape. 
The smaller actors, however, perhaps 
much more than they realize, could 
assume a key role in guiding or de- 
flecting the motions of the two giants 
into more constructive directions. 

This is a prospect that we believe 
merits serious ejqtloration in the pages 
of the Bulletin. 

— The Editors 



Army will once again acquire the 
capability to attack military targets 
in the Soviet Union, this time with 
astonishing swiftness and accuracy. 
The Pershing 11, in fact, is currently 
the most accurate ballistic missile 
system in the world. 

First deployed in Europe in 1%2 
to provide medium-range nuclear 
support to NATO forces, the original 
Pershing was a mobile system with a 
large 60- to 400-kiloton warhead and 
a range of 100 to 400 nautical miles. 

Martin Marietta's Orlando Divi- 
sion, the original Pershing con- 
tractor, received a sole source 
"follow-on" contract to develop 
second generation ground support 
equipment to increase the system’s 
ability to— in the words of Colonel 
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Samuel Skemp, Pershing I-A project 
manager in the early 1970s — "move, 
shoot and communicate. " 

Deployment in Europe of the im- 
proved system, designated Pershing 
I-A, was carried out from 1969 to 
1971. Since then Pershing I-A has it- 
self undergone a series of im- 
provements aimed at reducing the 
missile's "reaction time." An au- 
tomatic reference system eliminates 
the requirement for launch from 
pre-selected and surveyed sites, 
while another device, known as a 
"sequential launch adapter," per- 
mits a Pershing platoon commander 
to count down and launch up to three 
missiles in rapid succession. 

Even before these improvements 
had reached the field, the Army was 
devising a "requirement" and de- 
veloping the technology for a suc- 
cessor system, Pershing 11. The need 
for Pershing II, according to Army 
sources, derives from the shift in 
NATO's strategy during the late 1960s 
toward a capability for "flexible” 
nuclear response to an attack, since 
the Pershing's warhead was consid- 
ered to be excessively large and de- 
structive for battlefield use. Ac- 
cording to Brig. General Lynwood 
B. Lennon, Deputy Director for Nu- 
clear and Chemical Matters in the 
mid-1970s, the Army's "first inter- 
est" in developing the Pershing II 
"is a desire to be able to do a better, 
more efficient job of wrecking an 
enemy airfield without demolishing 
the town nearby." 

In February 1969, Martin-Orlando 
received a six-month $150,000 con- 
tract to study alternative methods of 
satisfying the need for a more "cre- 
dible" theater nuclear interdiction 
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capability. Not surprisingly, the 
study concluded that an upgraded 
Pershing type missile with a preci- 
sion guided re-entry vehicle would 
be the most cost effective solution. 

Six months later, working on '‘in- 
direct" Bid and Proposal funding, 
the company followed up their study 
conclusions with a full-blown un- 
solicited proposal to the Army Mis- 
sile Command for a terminal guid- 
ance development program for 
Pershing. 

According to the Government Ac- 
counting Office, a February 1971 
Army study echoed the Martin 
Marietta proposal, stating that im- 
proved accuracy for Pershing, 
coupled with a low-yield earth pen- 
etrating nuclear warhead, would en- 
able the missile to be considered for 
“selective use" against hardened 
targets rather than for mass destruc- 
tion. In May 1971, the Army Missile 
Command awarded Martin Marietta 
a sole source $500,000 contract for 
preliminary design effort on the 
guidance system, and a $5.5 million 
request for a project entitled "radar 
area correlation" appeared in the 
Army's FY 1972 research budget 
under the "Terminal Homing Sys- 
tems" program element. 

The "Pershing Alternatives 
Plan," a document prepared by the 
Pershing Project Office and ap- 
proved by Army officials in October 
1971, likewise endorsed develop- 
ment of a terminally guided reentry 
vehicle, "appropriate " conventional 
munitions, and the earth penetrating 
nuclear warhead. These im- 
provements were also included in 
the Department of Defense budget 
guidance documents dated Decem- 
ber 1971 and February 1972, but 
were not identified under a separate 
line item as a major system acquisi- 
tion program. 

Instead, the Army forged ahead in 
January 1972 with a two-year $10.5 
million sole source award to Martin 



Marietta for advanced development 
of the new guidance system and pre- 
liminary work on the re-entry vehi- 
cle. Congress remained in the dark. 

Five years after the program actu- 
ally began, Pershing II finally ap- 
peared as a separate program ele- 
ment in the Army's FY 1975 budget 
request for advanced development 
of missiles and related equipment. 

Congress supported the $12 mil- 
lion request for continuing the de- 
velopment of the guidance system 
for FY 1975, but reduced the $11 
million request for the reentry vehi- 
cle to $2 million because of doubts 
regarding the need for Pershing II in 
Europe and the possibility of sharing 
development costs with nato na- 
tions, No such doubts afflicted the 
Army, however, which pushed 
ahead with the Pershing II program, 
awarding a $19,8 million sole source 
contract to Martin Marietta in Feb- 
ruary 1974, well in advance of the 
Congressional appropriation for that 
year. 

For the next three years, the 
Pershing II advanced development 
effort coasted along at $25 to $30 
million per year. Bogged down in a 
host of problem-ridden conventional 
weapons modernization programs, 
the Army appeared to be losing 
interest in Pershing 11. The Depart- 
ment of Defense, meanwhile, had 
begun a conceptual design effort for 
a brand new medium-range ballistic 
missile (mrbm), and the Air Force 
was pushing the ground-launched 
variant of General Dynamics" To- 
mahawk cruise missile. 

In February 1979 Martin Marietta 
received a $360 million contract for 
full-scale engineering development 
of Pershing II. The 56-month con- 
tract, second largest in the history 
of Martin's Orlando division, is still 
only the prelude to a production de- 
cision. That was again postponed, 
not as a result of doubts about the 
need for "modernized" theater nu- 
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clear forces, but rather because the 
precise "mix " with the Tomahawk 
cruise missile had not been de- 
termined. As a result of the Decem- 
ber 1979 NATO decision to modernize 
its theater nuclear forces, it now ap- 
pears that both systems will enter 
production. 

Total projected research, devel- 
opment, test and evaluation costs for 
the Pershing II are expected to be 
roughly $700 million by the time the 
system begins production in FY 
1983. Pershing 11 procurement is 
estimated at $900 million, but as one 
industry source observes, both these 
numbers "can be expected to 
escalate somewhat with inflation." 
By the late 1980s, then, Martin- 
Orlando will have received a 
minimum of $3.5 billion for versions 
1, 1-A, and II; and a Pershing “II-A” 
or "III" is reportedly already on the 
drawing boards. 

Although Pershing 11 has been 
under development for almost ten 
years, most Americans — indeed, 
most legislators — did not become 
aware of the system until a few 
months prior to nato’s December 
1979 decision. The Carter adminis- 
tration claims that both the Pershing 
11 and the cruise missile are neces- 
sary responses to Soviet deployment 
of the SS-20 mobile ballistic missile 
in the western Soviet Union and 
continued production of the 
medium-range Backfire bomber. 
(See table for comparison of some of 
the characteristics of the systems in 
question.) 

The Carter administration's 
justification for Pershing II is defi- 
cient in at least two respects. First, 
the missile cannot possibly be ex- 
plained simply as a response to the 
SS-20 because it began as an evolu- 
tionary improvement to an existing 
short-range (400 nautical mile) sys- 
tem long before the Pentagon had 
ever heard of the SS-20. Second, a 
comparison of the missiles' 
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Along with its accuracy and warheads, another extraordinary 
aspect of the Pershing II is its range. It keeps growing. 




U.S.-Soviet Modernization of European Missiles* 

U.S. Systems Soviet Systems 





Pershing I 


Pershing lA 


Pershing II 


SS-4 


SS-5 


SS’20 


First 

deployed 


l%2-b4 


1969-71 


(I983-?) 


1959 


1961 


1977 


Range (in 

nautical 

miles) 


100-400 


100-400 


1.000-2.000 


1,000 


2.000 


2,000-2.400 


Circular error 
probable 
(in feet) 


1.200 


1,200 


120 


6,000-12.000 


6.000 


1,500 


Warhead 


Single, 

60-400 

kilotons 


Single, 

60^W0 

kilotons 


Single, 
low (1-10) 
kiloton 


Single. 

1 megaton 


Single, 

1 megaton 


3 MIRV, 

1 kiloton 
each 


Potential 

collateral 

damage 


Moderate- 

extensive 


Moderate- 

extensive 


Very 

limited 


Massive 


Massive 


Moderate 


Kill probabil- 
ity against 
1,0(X) pounds per 
square inch 


.I5-.43 


.15-.43 


.99 


.01 


.04 


.17 


Fuel*- 


Solid 


Solid 


Solid 


Nonstor- 

able 

liquid 


Storable 

liquid 


Solid 


Reaction 
time**- *■ 


Moderate 


Good 


Excellent 


Very poor 


Moderate 


Good 


Mobility‘ 


Moderate 


Good 


Excellent 


Fixed 


Fixed 


Good- 

excellent 


Number 

deployed 


(108) 


108 (I with 
improved 
ground 
support 


(108) 

(planned as 
replace- 
ments) 


(500) 

(100 now 
retired) 


100 


100 

(more 

planned 

replace- 

ments) 



*Only the medium- and intermediate-range missile systems currently being updated on the two sides are shown. In addition, the 
United States had about ISO intermediate-range Thor and Jupiter missiles deployed in the United Kingdom, Italy, and Turkey between 
1960 and 1963. When these were withdrawn, they were not replaced by another intermediate-range land-based U.S. missile, 
although their role was subsequently taken over by British and French strategic submarines. French land-based missiles, and U.S. Europe- 
assigned Poseidon submarines. 

The nonstorable liquid fuel of the SS-4 missile, which must be fed in shortly before launch, accounts for its very poor reaction time. 

‘‘Good reaction time and mobility are the main factors in survivability — the ability to survive a preemptive attack from the other side and 
threaten a retaliatory strike. 
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The Soviets have no land-based systems outside the Soviet Union capable 
of reaching the United States. And in their view, the NATO decision . . . 



capabilities reveals that they are de- 
signed to accomplish radically dif- 
ferent objectives. 

The Soviets are not replacing their 
older SS-4 and -5 missiles with the 
SS-20 on a one-for-one basis. By the 
mid-1980s, according to Pentagon 
sources, barring any successful ef- 
fort to negotiate new limits on thea- 
ter weapons, the current Soviet 
force of some 450 medium-range 
missiles will be replaced by a 
maximum of some 200 SS-20s. 
Although the new mobile missile is 
MiRved, the number of warheads 
targeted on Western Europe will not 
increase beyond the 600 carried on 
the older generation of missiles. 

According to James P. Wade, As- 
sistant to the Secretary of Defense 
for Atomic Energy, the SS-20 gives 
the Soviets “an option in reference 
to escalation control that we need to 
address. " With its present estimated 
"circular error probable" (cep) of 
1,500 feet, the SS-20 has a negligible 
hard target kill capability. If the 
Soviets manage to retrofit a new 
guidance system which would re- 
duce the CEP by more than half — to 
600 feet, for example — the single 
shot kill probability against a target 
hardened to 1 ,000 pounds per square 
inch would increase to .70, giving the 
missile some counterforce capabil- 
ity. but still considerably less than 
the U.S. capability with Pershing. 

Furthermore, the still large colla- 
teral damage arising from the de- 
tonation of a 150-kiloton warhead 
would appear to limit preemptive 
"first use" of the SS-20 in support of 
a conventional military attack upon 
NATO. It is likely the Soviets would 
risk inflicting such damage only in 
retaliation for nuclear attacks on 
themselves or their allies. Even 
then, the rationality of such a re- 
sponse is open to question, as it only 
invites further retaliation by other 
NATO nuclear forces not destroyed in 
the first round. In short, the SS-20 



does not provide the Soviets with a 
"credible" option to escalate to the- 
ater nuclear strikes in support of 
their conventional forces. Even if 
one granted the credibility of the 
Pentagon's SS-20 escalatory 
scenario, nato already has an even 
more survivable, equally numerous, 
comparably accurate, and lower 
yield (40- and 100-kiloton) capability 
in its submarine-based forces. 

In all likelihood, what the Pen- 
tagon fears about the SS-20 is not its 
escalation potential, but its survivi- 
bility. Unlike the older fixed site 
SS-4s and -5s — the former requires 
non-storable liquid fuel to be 
pumped in prior to launch and both 
are vulnerable to preemptive 
attack — the SS-20 appears likely to 
endure as a deterrent to NATO's 
"flexible response " escalation to 
"theater-wide nuclear interdiction" 
of Warsaw Pact forces and supply 
lines. As a glance at Pershing ITs 
key characteristics suggests, its 
capabilities for "controlled escala- 
tion, " "collateral damage limita- 
tion." and "hard target kill," — the 
buzz words of nato's flexible re- 
sponse strategy — greatly exceed 
those of the SS-20. In fact, Persh- 
ing's development history reveals 
little if any connection with Soviet 
nuclear capabilities, but does show 
strong links with the evolution of 
NATO's controversial strategy of 
controlled escalation to deter a con- 
ventional attack. 

Just how accurate is the Pershing 
II? Published estimates in the aero- 
space trade press range from a low 
circular error probable (the radius of 
a circle within which half of the 
warheads fired at a target might be 
expected to fall) of 33 feet to a high 
of 120 feel. For a 99 percent kill pro- 
bability on a target hardened to 1 .000 
pounds per square inch, this range of 
accuracy would require warheads 
ranging from roughly 1 to 9 kilotons, 
as opposed to the 60- to 400-kiloton 



warheads now atop the Pershing I-A. 
This low range of yields theoretically 
could be even further reduced by 
taking advantage of the enhanced 
"cratering" and ground shock ef- 
fects obtainable with the earth pen- 
etrator warhead, 

A 5-kiloton earth penetrator would 
produce effects similar to those of a 
100-kiloton surface burst weapon — a 
crater with an "apparent radius" of 
317 feet and a depth of 106 feet. As- 
suming a circular error probable of 
120 feet, this option likewise yields a 
99 percent probability of kill at 1 ,000 
pounds per square inch. The con- 
trast with the present and probable 
future performance characteristics 
of the SS-20 is immediately obvious 
and should not be ignored when 
evaluating Pentagon claims about 
the Soviet "nuclear warfighting'' 
threat. 

Along with its accuracy and 
warheads, the third extraordinary 
aspect of the Pershing II is its range. 
It keeps growing. When the Pershing 
II program was first presented to 
Congress during hearings on the FY 
1975 budget, no mention was made 
of any increase in the existing 400- 
mile range. The program was pre- 
sented as a modular “improvement” 
to the existing Pershing 1-A. 

During Senate hearings on the FY 
1978 budget three years later, 
Pershing project manager Hunt re- 
iterated that "there is no change in 
the range. I want to point out that 
although a significant extension of 
the range is feasible, well beyond 400 
nautical miles, by using higher thrust 
propellants, a conscious decision 
was made to retain the 400-mile 
range. " This particular range. Hunt 
noted, "avoids the political im- 
plications inherent in a longer range 
system which can strike targets in 
the Soviet Union." 

Repeatedly reassured that the 
Army was not building a new 
strategic weapon, the Congress 
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... to deploy new U.S. theater nuclear missiles in Europe simply 
increases the number of U.S. missiles capable of hitting the Soviet Union. 



The Pershing II 

*The most accurate ballistic missile system in the world.’ 
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accordiag to lop Anny ofndals, enables the unclear yield 
of the warhead to be reduced *‘so as to destroy little 
ebe beside the target.*’ 



tNagram illustrating the trajectory and maneuvering cap> 
ability of the U.S. Army’s Pershing II mobile nuclear 
ballistic missile. The phenomenal accuracy of the Pershing, 



The correlatron. The heart of the 
Pershing II system is a new terminally 
guided reentry vehicle incorporating a 
device called a “correlatron. “ Devel- 
oped initially by the Goodyear Aero- 
space Corporation on “indirect” In- 
dependent Research and Development 
Funding, the correlatron is an out- 
growth of Goodyear's early work in the 
1950s on terrain recognition guidance 
systems for the USAF/Martin Marietta 
Matador and Mace cruise missiles. A 
radar housed in the ceramic nose cone 
of the reentry vehicle scans the target 
area and generates images for compari- 



son. or “correlation,” with a stored 
radar mosaic previously gathered by 
reconnaisance satellites, aircraft, or 
drones. 

The difference between the real 
world view as the reentry vehicle de- 
scends and the stored reconnaisance 
imagery is detected by an electronic 
multiplier cell, whose signals are used 
to update the reentry vehicle's inertial 
guidance unit. This unit in turn trans- 
mits commands to hydraulic hns which 
steer the reentry vehicle toward its 
target. The Pershing II reentry vehicle 
reportedly can be programmed de- 



liberately to overshoot its target to de- 
ceive defenses and then return under 
terminal guidance. 

As the reentry vehicle descends 
below 50,000 feet, the radar antenna in 
its nose cone begins turning at 2 revo- 
lutions per second, scanning the target 
area in a circular pattern with a narrow 
beam. Electronic jamming in the target 
area can reportedly cloud only a por- 
tion of the scan image, leaving the cor- 
relatron with enough reference points 
to hnd the target. 

— Christopher Paine 
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The deployment of such weapons as the Pershing II 

will heighten rather than lessen the danger of nuclear war . . . 



hardly noticed that the February 
1979 announcement of Pershing 11 
full-scale development included 
news of an unspecified increase in 
range. The subsequent FY 1980 
Arms Control Impact Statement for 
Long Range Theater Nuclear Missile 
Programs revealed a dramatic 
change. The Pershing 11 will be a 
"new missile" incorporating not just 
a new reentry vehicle but also "new 
first and second stage motors and an 
advanced propellant to attain a range 
of about (deleted) km." 

Filling in the "deleted" is not dif- 
ficult. In the fall of 1979, during de- 
bate leading up to the December 
NATO decision to deploy a mixed 
force of 108 Pershing I Is and 464 
cruise missiles, the Pershing IFs 
range was stated by nato officials as 
1,800 kilometers. As for a possible 
further increase in range, European 
aerospace industry sources report 
that the United States has briefed 
NATO leaders on a 4,000-kilometer 
version of the Pershing which would 
use a new inertial guidance system 
and a new warhead in a much lighter 
reentry vehicle. This version of the 
Pershing is reportedly a "prime can- 
didate" for the U.S. Mobile Medium 
Range Ballistic Missile (mrbm) pro- 
gram, presently in a holding pattern 
pending theater nuclear arms control 
negotiations with Moscow. 

Both extended range versions of 
the Pershing are in fact new strategic 
weapons. If deployed in West Ger- 
many as planned, they will be able to 
strike targets deep within western 
Soviet Union. The 1.800-kilometer 
version could strike as far north as 
Leningrad and as far east as Kiev. 
The 4.000-kilometer version could 
strike targets in the Moscow area 
and beyond. 

The campaign to win nato ap- 
proval of the theater nuclear mod- 
ernization plan was accompanied by 
the usual Pentagon blitz of charts 
and tables, this time purporting to 
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show the decisive margin of Soviet 
superiority in long-range theater nu- 
clear forces. One series of Pentagon 
charts which received wide circula- 
tion immediately prior to the NATO 
decision was based on a comparison 
of NA io and Soviet Umd-hased the- 
ater nuclear missiles. Excluded from 
the totals of European theater nu- 
clear forces were: the British nuclear 
submarine force of 64 Polaris mis- 
siles currently being modified to 
carry six individually targetable 40- 
kiloton reentry vehicles; the French 
submarine-based force of 80 missiles 
equipped with 500-kiloton and one- 
megaton thermonuclear warheads 
and 3,000-kilometer range (a new 
generation under development will 
have a 4,000-kilometer range and 
multiple thermonuclear warheads) and 
five NATO-assigned U.S. Poseidon 
submarines, carrying a total of 80 
missiles with 800 to 1,120 40-kilo- 
ton and l(K)-kiloton mirvs. 

The Soviets have no land-based 
systems outside the Soviet Union 
capable of reaching the United 
States. In their view, the nato deci- 
sion to deploy new U.S. theater nu- 
clear missiles in Europe simply in- 
creases the number of U.S. missiles 
capable of hitting the Soviet Union, 
while leaving the Soviets without a 
comparable addition to their capa- 
bility to strike the United States. 
This is not an unreasonable view. 
Like NATO S existing theater nuclear 
forces, Pershing II. the cruise mis- 
sile, and an eventual new medium- 
range ballistic missile would be inte- 
grated with U.S. strategic forces in 
executing the Pentagon s "Single 
Integrated Operational Plan" for an 
all-out war with the Soviet Union. 
Even in the absence of such a 
doomsday linkage, the Soviets have 
every incentive to limit the deploy- 
ment of weapons which increase the 
likelihood of nuclear escalation in 
the event of a crisis. 

Although the older Pershing's 



large warhead yields and relative in- 
accuracy never made it an especially 
credible escalatory option, nato 
strategists apparently felt the Soviets 
would be deterred from responding 
with their theater nuclear missiles by 
the prospect of devastating retalia- 
tion by "superior" U.S. strategic 
forces. Furthermore, the older gen- 
eration of Soviet missiles “took a 
long time to get started, " according 
to one Pentagon official, and this 
made them vulnerable to preemptive 
attack by NATO's qra (Quick Reac- 
tion Alert) forces. 

In recent years, defense officials 
say, the situation has changed dra- 
matically. The Soviets have built up 
their intercontinental forces to a po- 
sition of rough equality with those of 
the United States. The latest worry 
of the Pentagon is that the Soviets 
might "come to believe — however 
incorrectly — that they could use or 
threaten to use their long-range the- 
ater nuclear forces in the expectation 
that the United States would be de- 
terred from responding with its cen- 
tral systems.” 

The idea that an increment of U.S. 
strategic “superiority " provides the 
margin for deterrence of nuclear 
warfare in Europe is a curious notion 
indeed, revealing far more about 
how the Pentagon thinks about nu- 
clear conflict than it does about what 
is needed to deter the Russians. Why 
is it assumed that a nuclear force has 
to be "superior" in order to deter? 

Surely, "equivalent" or even 
"inferior ■' nuclear forces — if they 
can endure long enough to be 
launched — constitute a sufficient 
deterrent to a Soviet nuclear attack 
on Europe. But NATO's strategy of 
flexible response places some rather 
special demands on the conditions of 
deterrence. The Pentagon seeks to 
maintain a nuclear posture which 
will assure not only deterrence but 
also the freedom to escalate to a nu- 
clear response with an "acceptable” 
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... by tempting decision-makers in a crisis 
to pursue iiiusory nuclear ‘options’ when none, in fact, exist. 



degree of risk. The Pentagon appar- 
ently would have us believe that 
previously the option of nuclear 
■■first use " was afforded by U.S. 
strategic superiority, which im- 
plicitly assured either complete de- 
struction of Soviet offensive nuclear 
capabilities or the limitation of dam- 
age to NATO allies to ■■tolerable " 
levels. 

To be both politically credible as 
well as militarily useful, naio^s 
■■first use^' doctrine requires a force 
structure designed, in the first in- 
stance, for swift preemptive attack 
against Soviet nuclear systems to 
limit the possible Soviet response. A 
force structured for ■■second strike” 
retaliation against Soviet industry 
and infrastructure will not suffice. 

Since U.S. and Soviet central 
systems are presumably stalemated 
and therefore will not be used, at 
least not right away, the Pentagon 
contends nato theater nuclear 
forces would be free to ‘■engage high 
priority, fixed or semi-fixed land 
based targets normally located well 
behind the Forward Edge of the 
Battle Area (feba)." 

There are, obviously, some drastic 
deficiencies in this scenario. Why 
does the Pentagon assume that 
■■modernized" nato theater nuclear 
forces will deter Soviet use of their 
theater nuclear weapons, but that 
Soviet nuclear weapons will not 
deter nato nuclear strikes to pre- 
vent the collapse of conventional 
defenses? It seems highly unlikely 
that the Soviets will sit idly by ad- 
miring the surgical precision with 
which NATO chops up their military 
capabilities. 

This kind of attitude should give 
every European pause. First, one 
might ask, how about the ones that 
get away? Second, NATO's strategy 
of "flexible response" would appear 
to increase the probability that nu- 
clear weapons will be used in a con- 
flict by lowering the perceived con- 



sequences to NATO of nuclear first 
use, and heightening the Soviets’ 
expectation that their nuclear sys- 
tems will be preemptively attacked, 
leading to an ill-considered haste — 
from the European point of view — to 
get those systems airborne. 

Of the several possible Soviet re- 
sponses to this situation — parti- 
cularly the extreme vulnerability of 
their present SS-4/5 missile force — 
deployment of the less vulnerable 
SS-20 is not the unmitigated threat to 
European security that it has been 
made out to be. From the perspec- 
tive of strategic stability, the Pen- 
tagon itself argues that a mobile sur- 
vivable Soviet icbm would be pre- 
ferable to the continued deployment 
of vulnerable silo-based missiles. 
Why does the same argument not 
also apply to the SS-20? 

Third, the Soviets can, after nato 
has expended billions of dollars 
building up its limited nuclear war- 
fare capabilities, simply refuse to 
play the game by adopting a clear 
declaratory policy that any nuclear 
attack upon itself or its Warsaw Pact 
allies will be met by a devastating 



attack on European population and 
industry. 

The possibility of such retaliation 
continues to exist de facto, regard- 
less of declaratory policy, in the 
minds of most rational political lead- 
ers. Only the Pentagon's Nuclear 
Policy Planning Staff and their col- 
leagues in NATO's High Level Group 
appear to have forgotten this ele- 
mental truth of the nuclear arms 
race, a truth which will render 
superfluous any size expenditure 
they care to make. Not only 
superfluous, but extraordinarily 
wasteful. 

If waste were the only conse- 
quence, then perhaps theater nuclear 
force modernization might be con- 
sidered tolerable as some sort of 
atavistic ritual essential to the pres- 
ervation of the Western alliance. But 
the deployment of flexible, low 
yield, highly accurate nuclear 
weapons such as the Pershing II will 
heighten, rather than lessen, the 
danger of nuclear war, by tempting 
decision-makers in a crisis to pursue 
illusory nuclear "options" when 
none, in fact, exist. □ 



That ‘new’ Soviet missile — the SS-20 



“If present U.S. intelligence 
estimates hold true. . . . con- 
troversy could develop over an ex- 
pected Soviet testing of a new 
intermediate-range ballistic missile 
to be targeted against China and 
Western Europe. One civilian 
analyst said recently that loo much 
has been made of the SS-20, an irbm 
that was used as the reason for 
NMo's decision last December to 
introduce new American long-range 
missiles into Europe. 

The SS-20 does not have the ac- 
curacy. range or yield.” the analyst 
said recently. That has been attrib- 
uted to it publicly . . . and its de- 
ployment has been slow, indicating 



the Soviets have something better 
on the way.” 

A Pentagon official described the 
SS-20 in similar terms and added 
that he thought it was an attempt to 
put something quickly in position for 
possible use against the Chinese. 
The SS-20. he noted, consists of two 
stages of a longer-range mobile 
SS-16 IC BM that the Soviets agreed 
to discard under the salt process. 

When a ‘really new' Soviet icbm 
appears, the Pentagon official 
added, ‘we will have some explain- 
ing to do to people who were con- 
vinced the SS-20 was really 
new. “ — Waller Pincus, Wushinu- 
ion Post. June 26, 1980. 
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NATO’s efforts to achieve a more stable balance of nuclear forces 
has convinced many in the West that negotiations to limit such forces 
should be undertaken as soon as possible. The authors argue that 
NATO should refuse to delay deployment of the Pershing II. 

CoiT Dennis Blacker and Farooq Hussain 



European theater nuclear forces 



Whether and how to constrain 
through negotiations the deployment 
of nuclear and nuclear-capable sys- 
tems in the European theater is a 
question that has bedeviled policy- 
makers in the United States, the 
Soviet Union, and NATO Europe 
since the earliest days of salt. The 
controversy has become, if any- 
thing, more intense in the last sev- 
eral years. 

Recent and important changes in 
the European military environment 
— punctuated in part by the dra- 
matic improvement in Soviet long- 
range theater nuclear capabilities— 
have convinced many in the West 
that negotiations to limit these 
and comparable NATO systems 
should be undertaken as soon as 
possible. In this analysis of the 
feasibility, desirability and pos- 
sible implications of negotiations, 
long-range theater nuclear forces 
are defined as those NATO and 
Soviet weapon systems — nuclear 
and nuclear-capable — with ranges 
substantially in excess of what is 
required for battlefield use but 
less than what is deemed neces- 
sary for intercontinental missions: 
weapons systems with ranges 
between 500 and 2,000 miles. 

For much of the salt period, 
many proponents of arms control 
tended to regard the so-called For- 
ward Based Systems in Europe as 
little more than a troublesome com- 
plication to the process by which the 
two superpowers sought to limit 
their central strategic nuclear 
weapons. Essentially, the term re- 
ferred to those American nuclear- 
capable systems, based in Europe, 
with the potential to reach targets in 



the Soviet Union. Included in this 
definition were the several squad- 
rons of F-111 aircraft based in Eng- 
land, a significant portion of the F-4 
Quick Reaction Alert aircraft de- 
ployed in Central Europe and Italy, 
and the A-6 and A-7 strike aircraft of 
the American attack carriers at- 
tached to the Second and Sixth 
Fleets. The Soviet Union, with no 
bases outside its homeland from 
which aircraft or surface-to-surface 
missiles could inflict damage on the 
United States, was able to portray 
the problem as one of American 
making. 

The Forward Based Systems issue 
was first raised during the negotia- 
tion of SALT I, as Moscow sought un- 
successfully to have European- 
based nuclear-capable American air- 
craft counted as part of Washing- 
ton's central strategic arsenal — and 
thereby subject to limitation. The 
Soviets returned to the theme in the 
initial stages of salt ii, but, at the 
time of the Vladivostok summit be- 
tween Leonid Brezhnev and Gerald 
Ford in November 1974, they 
agreed, once again, to drop this de- 
mand. 

In conceding, the Soviets made 
clear, however, their intention to 
raise the Forward Based Systems 
issue anew in SAi.T ill. And, in fact, 
the United States achieved this 
"concession " only by acceding to 
the Soviet demand for a ceiling of 
2,400 strategic nuclear delivery ve- 
hicles for each side, a figure the 
Americans regarded as excessively 
high. 

The issue remained dormant for 
over two years, until Secretary of 
State Cyrus Vance's ill-fated mission 



to Moscow in March 1977. The pri- 
mary purpose of the Vance visit was 
to present the Carter administra- 
tion's proposals for "comprehensive 
reductions" in the salt ceilings. In 
rejecting these proposals, Soviet 
Foreign Minister Andrei Gromyko 
denounced them as prejudicial to 
Soviet security interests. He also 
threatened explicitly to renew Soviet 
demands with regard to Forward 
Based Systems unless the March 
proposals were withdrawn.' Faced 
with the possibility of a collapse in 
the SALT negotiations, the United 
States quickly retreated to the 
guidelines originally elaborated at 
Vladivostok. The Soviets, for their 
part, chose not to pursue the course 
threatened by Gromyko, and con- 
sideration of the problem was again 
deferred. 

The SAt.T II Treaty is silent on this 
issue; only the Protocol to the Trea- 
ty, which bars the deployment of 
American ground- and sea-launched 
cruise missiles with ranges greater 
than 600 kilometers, addresses even 
a part of the problem. Whatever 
political value adheres to the con- 
straints set forth in the Protocol, 
they are without practical effect as 
the agreement expires on December 
31, 1981, several years before any 
such systems could be deployed in 
Europe.^ 

In addition to the American For- 
ward Based Systems, there are 
French and British nuclear forces of 
intermediate range, both land- and 
sea-based, fully capable of striking 
the Soviet Union. Although fre- 
quently termed "gray area" sys- 
tems, the description is slightly mis- 
leading, as both Paris and London 
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regard most of them to be central 
strategic, rather than theater 
weapons. Moreover, as the decision 
to employ these forces rests ulti- 
mately with French and British 
political authorities — and not with 
American decision-makers — they 
have been and continue to be 
excluded from the bilateral salt 
process. 

Throughout salt the Soviet 
Union has sought to identify Ameri- 
can Forward Based Systems in 
Europe as an integral part of the 
United States' strategic nuclear ar- 
senal. Successive Administrations 
have resisted this interpretation, and 
American policy-makers, with the 
full support of the Federal Republic 
of Germany and the United King- 
dom, continue to argue that U.S. 
nuclear-capable systems in Europe 
should be viewed as Washington's 
contribution to the theater nuclear 
component of the Atlantic Alliance. 

Even though the Soviet Union 
maintains no "forward-based" the- 
ater nuclear systems capable of 
striking the continental United 
States, it has developed large and 
sophisticated theater and medium- 
range nuclear capabilities, able to 
inflict selective levels of damage 
against key counterforce and other 
targets in Europe. One consequence 
of Moscow's theater nuclear force 
deployments — and nato's sensitiv- 
ity to them — has been to draw atten- 
tion to the distinct "imbalance" of 
long-range theater nuclear forces. 

As the Soviet Union developed 
both the size and quality of its nu- 
clear forces, to equal and in some 
areas exceed those of the United 



States, European concerns over the 
credibility of Washington's guaran- 
tee were heightened. The willingness 
of the United States to invite its own 
destruction by responding at the 
strategic nuclear level to a limited 
Soviet nuclear strike against West 
Europe was called into question. 
The problem was further com- 
pounded by the apparent inability of 
NATO — because of perceived qual- 
itative and quantitative inferiority in 
long-range theater nuclear forces 
— to respond to and hence deter such 
an attack without immediate re- 
course to Washington's central nu- 
clear systems. While these problems 
were not in any sense new, the arri- 
val of strategic parity, and the pro- 
spect of its institutionalization 
through the equal ceilings set for 
SALT II, served to refocus attention 
on the theater nuclear "balance" in 
Europe. 

From the nato perspective, the 
situation with regard to European 
theater nuclear forces is hardly re- 
assuring. In 1977, the Soviet Union 
began deployment of the SS-20, a 
land-mobile ballistic missile of 
intermediate range, equipped with 
three independently targetable nu- 
clear warheads. By 1980, 60 of these 
high-accuracy missiles were de- 
ployed within range of West Europe, 
in addition to a remaining force of 
roughly 500 SS-4s and SS-5s. The 
procurement of the Backfire B 
bomber, a weapons platform of un- 
disputed utility against all of nato 
Europe, has continued without inter- 
ruption since the introduction of that 
system in the mid-1970s; as of early 
1980, approximately 50 were de- 
ployed west of the Ural Mountains. 



Other improvements in the Soviet 
Union’s theater nuclear posture 
have been afforded by deployments 
of the nuclear-capable MiG-27 Flog- 
ger D, SU-17 Fitter C and SU-19 
Fencer aircraft.^ 

NATO, on the other hand, main- 
tains no surface-to-surface missiles 
of medium or intermediate range. Of 
the Alliance’s nuclear-capable air- 
craft, fewer than 200 are earmarked 
for long-range theater nuclear mis- 
sions. The remainder of nato’s most 
capable nuclear weapons plat- 
forms — including the bulk of the 
American and nato strike aircraft 
based in Central Europe, the 
carrier-borne aircraft of the Ameri- 
can Second and Sixth Fleets, and the 
entire French nuclear force — are re- 
garded for political and military rea- 
sons as less than fully appropriate 
for long-range theater use.'* 

For nearly two decades NATO's 
numerical inferiority in long-range 
theater nuclear systems has been 
counterbalanced by the assignment 
of several U.S. Polaris and later 
Poseidon submarines to the defense 
of Europe. While the number of 
submarines required is regarded as 
flexible, it is generally assumed that 
some 300 to 400 Poseidon warheads 
are available to the Supreme Allied 
Commander Europe (saceur) to as- 
sign to theater targets. Equally, the 
MIRV footprint of the Poseidon C3 
submarine-launched ballistic missile 
is considered consistent with the as- 
signment of these warheads to inter- 
diction targets in East Europe and 
the western Soviet Union.’ Addi- 
tionally, the British strategic nuclear 
force of four Polaris submarines is 
assigned to naio, although Polaris 
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targeting cannot easily be considered 
appropriate to contingencies in the 
European theater. 

Initially, the assignment of the 
U.S. ballistic missile submarines to 
SACEUR provided a practical demon- 
stration of the conceptual link be- 
tween theater nuclear systems in 
Europe and the U.S. central 
strategic systems, and they remain 
valuable for this purpose. But since 
their use would probably have a 
"strategic" character, a gap is per- 
ceived at the "theater" level — a gap 
that has widened with the introduc- 
tion of such Soviet weapon systems 
as the SS-20 and the Backfire 
bomber. These have the capacity to 
attack smaller numbers of selective 
target sets and thus to limit in- 
discriminate collateral damage to 
civilian population and industry.* 

The problem for NATO, however, 
is not simply how to correct the nu- 
merical imbalance in long-range the- 
ater nuclear forces. An equally im- 
portant issue is whether the creation 
of an approximate balance of forces 
at the “Eurostrategic" level would 
be regarded as contributing to or de- 
tracting from the security of nato 
Europe. Conceivably the achieve- 
ment of rough equivalence could 
serve to undermine further the 
credibility of the American guaran- 
tee by raising the perception that a 
theater nuclear exchange on the 
continent could be geographically 
limited, and that European members 
of NATO could somehow be defended 
without recourse to U.S. central 
strategic forces. In these circum- 
stances, the very foundation of the 
Atlantic Alliance would be called 
into question. 

At a meeting of the International 
Institute for Strategic Studies in 
October 1977, West German Chan- 
cellor Helmut Schmidt noted that the 
achievement of parity between the 
Soviet Union and the United States 
at the strategic level had magnified 
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the significance of the disparities 
between nato and the Warsaw Pact 
in both conventional and nuclear 
weaponry. Without referring explic- 
itly to the issue of theater nuclear 
weapons, Schmidt urged the attain- 
ment of a military balance in Europe, 
and advocated a renewed commit- 
ment to negotiations in order to 
achieve it. At the same time, he ad- 
mitted, implicitly at least, that in the 
event of a failure to realize an equit- 
able mutual and balanced force re- 
duction agreement, the Alliance 
should be prepared to safeguard its 
security through the procurement of 
additional military capabilities; pre- 
sumably that would include supple- 
mentary theater nuclear forces. He 
did not explore the potential impact 
of a "Eurostrategic” balance on the 
credibility of Washington’s strategic 
commitment, other than to note that 
the American guarantee to Europe 
was no less vital or reliable in 1977 
than it had been during the past 25 
years.’ 

Having identified the problem of 
growing Soviet conventional and nu- 
clear capabilities in Europe — 
including the perceived asymmetry 
with respect to theater nuclear 
forces — neither Chancellor Schmidt 
nor any other senior political au- 
thority within NATO seemed in 1977 
to know how to redress the issue of 
nuclear disparities. Equally absent 
was the requisite political consensus 
within the Alliance to carry out pre- 
scriptive measures. 

To help determine NATO's long- 
term requirements for theater nu- 
clear forces, the Alliance's Nuclear 
Planning Group established in 1977 a 
High Level Group of senior experts 
from nuclear planning group coun- 
tries. Their eventual recommenda- 
tion, two years later, was for nato 
to deploy a total of 572 additional 
long-range theater nuclear systems 
in Europe — 108 Pershing II sur- 



face-to-surface missiles and 464 
ground-launched cruise missiles — all 
to be manned and operated by the 
United States. 

The Pershing 11s, with ranges 
sufficient to reach targets in the 
western part of the Soviet Union, 
were to replace on a one-for-one 
basis the shorter-range Pershing lAs 
deployed in West Germany. The 
cruise missiles, with ranges up to 
2,500 kilometers, were to be situated 
in the United Kingdom (160), Italy 
(112), West Germany (96), Belgium 
(48) and the Netherlands (48). The 
survivability of these systems was to 
be enhanced by upgrading their mo- 
bility and storing them in hardened 
shelters. The modernization plan 
was slated for review in early De- 
cember 1979 by the Alliance's Mili- 
tary Committee and, one week later, 
by the North Atlantic Council.® 

Reflecting the concerns voiced by 
Chancellor Schmidt as well as those 
expressed by others in the Alliance, 
NATO also established a Special 
Group on Arms Control and Related 
Matters to draw up detailed propo- 
sals for the possible limitation of 
theater nuclear systems. An arms 
control package was to be submitted 
to the Soviet Union immediately 
following the approval by the nato 
Council of the High Level Group’s 
modernization plan.’ 

President Brezhnev pre-empted 
NATO, however. He proposed im- 
mediate bilateral or multilateral 
negotiations to limit European thea- 
ter nuclear forces, during an address 
in East Berlin on October 6, 1979, 
but only if the nato countries re- 
jected the recommendations con- 
tained in the report of the High Level 
Group. The Soviet leader alleged 
that a balance prevailed in Europe 
and that any additional nato de- 
ployments would only serve to upset 
"the strategic situation" on the con- 
tinent and undermine security.'" 

That the principal aims of the 
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Soviet arms control initiative were to 
derail nato's modernization plan 
and to exacerbate tensions between 
the United States and its European 
allies (some of whom, most notably 
the Dutch and Belgians, were dis- 
tinctly unenthusiastic about the de- 
ployment on their soil of long-range 
theater nuclear forces) soon became 
apparent, as Soviet leaders warned 
the West Europeans of the im- 
plications of a decision to accept 
Pershing II and ground-launched 
cruise missiles. Gromyko, during a 
visit to West Germany in late 
November, stated that if Moscow's 
initiative was rejected by nato and 
the Pershing II and ground-launched 
cruise missiles were sanctioned by 
the Atlantic Council in December, 
“the basis for negotiations would be 
destroyed; it would cease to 
exist."" The Soviets did not make 
clear, however, whether a nato de- 
cision to proceed with moderniza- 
tion, or the actual deployment of 
those systems (not scheduled to 
begin before 1983) would eliminate 
the possibility of negotiations. 

Despite the Soviet Union's ef- 
forts, the defense and foreign minis- 
ters of NATO approved the High 
Level Group's recommendations on 
December 12, 1979. Although the 
vote was unanimous, the Dutch gov- 
ernment declared that it would post- 
pone a final decision on whether to 
accept its allotment of cruise mis- 
siles until 1981, in order to allow 
time for a negotiated agreement with 
the Soviet Union. The Belgian gov- 
ernment also reserved the right for a 
period of six months to reconsider its 
commitment to deploy the mis- 
siles.'- At the same time, the minis- 
ters authorized creation of a Special 
Group to facilitate consultations 
between the United States and nato 
Europe on arms control issues. In 
addition, the Americans were au- 
thorized by their European allies to 
begin exploratory discussions with 
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the Soviet Union on the possible 
limitation and reduction of long- 
range theater nuclear weapons in the 
context of salt hi. 

Two days later, nato submitted a 
new set of proposals at the mutual 
force reduction negotiations in Vi- 
enna; among other points, the 
Alliance offered to withdraw 13,000 
American troops from Central 
Europe in exchange for a Soviet 
withdrawal of 30,000. (This repre- 
sented an abandonment of the 
29,000-for-68,000 formula favored 
by NATO since the inception of the 
negotiations in October 1973.) The 
West also retracted its earlier 
offer — the so-called “Option III" 
plan — to remove from Central 
Europe 54 F-4 nuclear-capable air- 
craft and 36 Pershing lAs in ex- 
change for a reduction of 1,700 
Soviet tanks. Simultaneously, NATO 
announced the withdrawal of 1,000 
tactical nuclear warheads from West 
Europe, with long-range theater nu- 
clear force deployments to be ac- 
commodated within the reduced 
level.'^ 

Four days after the nato Council 
session, Pravda declared that as a 
result of the Alliance decision, the 
basis for negotiations had been de- 
stroyed and a “favorable situation 
for Europe passed up. Early in 
January 1980, following the Soviet 
invasion of Afghanistan and Pre- 
sident Carter's response, Moscow 
reportedly rejected an American 
note of late December suggesting 
guidelines for the limitation of thea- 
ter nuclear systems, including the 
SS-20 and the Backfire." In Febru- 
ary, however, Gromyko was some- 
what more conciliatory when he said 
that “detente is alive and well " in 
spite of a Carter administration ef- 
fort to ring its death knell. He added 
that "all talks in the field of the arms 
race should be resumed and contin- 
ued. The Political Consultative 
Committee of the Warsaw Pact, 



meeting in Warsaw in mid-May, took 
much the same position, stressing 
that “Negotiations on medium-range 
nuclear missiles [in Europe] are pos- 
sible," if NATO were to reverse its 
decision of the previous Decem- 
ber.'’ 

The NATO decision to procure 572 
longer-range weapon systems was 
not. directed at eliminating Soviet 
numerical superiority per se; nor 
was the action taken in order to in- 
duce Moscow to enter into arms 
control discussions on the issue. 
Rather, the announced objectives 
are to “modernize'' nato's theater 
nuclear capabilities and to seek, 
through negotiations, “a more stable 
overall nuclear balance at lower 
levels of nuclear weapons on both 
sides.” 

Aside from the issue of “stabiliz- 
ing” the balance of theater nuclear 
forces in Europe, or of satisfying 
European concerns about the 
American nuclear guarantee, it is 
appropriate to look at the potential 
contribution of arms control in this 
area. 

Here, we make the assumption 
that theater nuclear force negotia- 
tions can and will be convened. But 
at a minimum, the initiation of 
negotiations will require a general 
and sustained improvement in 
U.S. -Soviet relations and the even- 
tual ratification of the salt n Treaty 
by the Senate. It must also be as- 
sumed that the two sides will be able 
to devise a mutually acceptable de- 
finition of what theater nuclear 
forces are to be limited. 

Should these obstacles be over- 
come and negotiations prove prac- 
ticable. what is the likelihood that 
the NATO objective — a more “sta- 
ble " balance of forces in Europe — 
can be achieved? It is important to 
bear in mind that the Soviet Union 
has expended considerable re- 
sources over the last decade to attain 
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The effort to control long-range theater nuclear systems 
should be made, but It should also be recognized that security 
in Europe cannot be ensured through negotiations . . . 

by the Alliance from the outset. In 
the event that salt hi negotiations 
are deferred, any attempt to convene 
the discussions as an independent 
enterprise should probably be re- 
jected. 

• NATO should refuse to delay de- 
ployments of Pershing 11 and 
ground-launched cruise missiles for 
the sake of negotiations. 

To do otherwise would be to 
eliminate whatever incentives the 
Soviets might have to limit their the- 
ater nuclear forces through the 
negotiating process. A simple com- 
mitment to procure these systems is 
thorities would regard as destabiliz- nato Europe, suggests that negotia- unlikely to be as effective as their 
ing) and/or the inclusion in the tions will be convened, once inter- actual deployment in persuading 
negotiations of French and British national political conditions make it Moscow to consider mutual lim- 
strategic nuclear forces (which feasible. That being the case. West- itations. 

seems unlikely). In the absence of ern interests might best be served by • The principal naio objective 
such a willingness on the part of attention to these five principles; should be to achieve ceilings on 
NATO, it is doubtful that Moscow • The Special Consultative Group SS-20 deployments, as well as for- 
would accept significant reductions on Long-Range Theater Nuclear ward basing constraints on the 
in SS-20 and Backfire deployments. Force Negotiations, established in Backfire. 

In this regard, it is perhaps accordance with the December 12 It is these two Soviet systems, 
significant that Foreign Minister nato ministerial meeting, provides rather than the nuclear-capable tac- 
Gromyko, while in Bonn on for the closest possible consultation tical aircraft and the older medium- 
November 23, 1979, did not state between the United States and its range bombers and surface-to- 
that the Soviet Union was prepared allies in advance of the negotiations, surface missiles which pose the most 
to consider reductions in the number The purpose of the Group is to de- direct and important threat to the se- 
of SS-20 launchers and Backfire velop a negotiating posture which curity of West Europe, 
bombers. The most that Gromyko reflects a genuine Alliance con- • nato should seek Soviet ac- 
would declare, under questioning, sensus. However, the political sen- ceptance of a balance of long-range 
was that Moscow would entertain sitivities associated with theater nu- theater nuclear forces as a condition 
proposals to reduce or otherwise clear force issues are such that any for agreement, 
limit “launchers for medium-range negotiating position that does not The interests of the Alliance 
missiles.”'* accurately correspond to the view of would be ill-served by an agreement 

It should be recognized as well nato Europe might seriously to formalize and render permanent 
that NATO's modernization program undermine Alliance cohesion and Soviet superiority. Another view- 
could encounter major problems of European confidence in American point, and one which merits serious 
implementation if the perception leadership. study, is that limitations on Euro- 

were to arise among some West • The negotiations should take pean theater nuclear forces even if 
European governments that arms place in the salt hi framework and asymmetrical in favor of the Soviet 
control negotiations, once con- not in a separate forum. Union, might be preferable for nato 

vened, could obviate the need for To avoid further “decoupling" of to an unregulated arms competition 
Pershing II and ground-launched American and West European secu- which the Alliance is convinced it 
cruise missile deployments. rity interests and to minimize the cannot win. As part of such an ap- 

Despite these problems, the clear notion of a separable "Euro- proach, some, including West Ger- 
sentiment in favor of a solution strategic" balance, the initiation of man Chancellor Helmut Schmidt, 
which includes an arms control theater nuclear force negotiations have argued that the NATO allies and 
component, especially strong within apart from salt should be ruled out the Soviet Union might wish to con- 
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a posture at the theater nuclear level 
in Europe which, for whatever com- 
bination of political and military rea- 
sons, it regards as desirable for, if 
not essential to, its security. Having 
labored to achieve that relationship 
of forces, the Soviet Union will be 
disinclined to surrender that advan- 
tage through negotiations. 

The NATO allies should also re- 
cognize that the Soviet Union is un- 
likely to undertake reductions which 
would seriously undercut the utility 
of its theater nuclear systems, ex- 
cept in exchange for sizeable cuts in 
NATO forces (which Alliance au- 
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... It can, however, be enhanced, given a willingness 
on both sides to seek an equitable outcome and to forego the 

pursuit of military superiority. 



sider a moratorium on deployments 
in anticipation of, or as a precondi- 
tion for, substantive negotiations. 

In attempting to negotiate a “more 
stable" balance of nuclear forces in 
Europe, great caution must be exer- 
cised. The problem is complex, in 
many ways less amenable to negoti- 
ation than the limiting of Soviet and 
American strategic nuclear 
weapons. The effort to control long- 
range theater nuclear systems should 
be made, but it should also be re- 
cognized that security in Europe 
cannot be ensured through negotia- 
tions. It can, however, be enhanced, 
given a willingness on both sides to 
seek an equitable outcome and to 
forego the pursuit of military 
superiority. 
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The prevention of nuclear war 



Physicians today must extend their 
healing imagination to un- 
precedented threats to human life, 
threats to the human species. This is 
not easy. We are much more com- 
fortable in a one-to-one situation of 
individual doctor and patient. 

1 myself have strayed a great dis- 
tance from the medical heartland — 
not only as a psychiatrist, but as a 
psychiatrist concerned more with 
historical than clinical matters. Yet 
wherever a physician strays, he 
takes some of that healing re- 
sponsibility with him. 

At this moment in history, physi- 
cians can't afford to suppress that 
responsibility. If we do not con- 
tribute our knowledge to the pre- 
vention of nuclear war, then where 
will our offices be, or our clinics or 
hospitals? Where will we practice 
our one-to-one healing skills? Dick 
Gregory was once asked, at an anti- 
nuclear really, "What are you doing 
here? Why aren't you out demon- 
strating for black rights?" He re- 
plied, "Look, if I demonstrate for 
black rights in the morning and they 
drop the bomb at noon, there won't 
be any rights to demonstrate for in 
the evening." It's the kind of situa- 
tion we are all in, whatever our pro- 
fessions. 

Recent work I’ve done with 
former Nazi doctors has, I confess, 
sensitized me to questions about 
healing and killing. In their case the 
perversion was so great as to create 
a transformation from healer to 
killer. For most of the rest of us, 
however, the danger is more that of 
standing aside, resting on our virtue 
as healers, even as the world moves 
closer to destroying itself. 



The Hiroshima experience cannot 
really represent what would happen 
to people if our contemporary nu- 
clear weapons were used. Today's 
weapons have hundreds or 
thousands of times greater destruct- 
ive power, and the potential is sim- 
ply not comparable. 

Still, even in that tiny Hiroshima 
bomb experience, there are in- 
dications of the psychology of the 
nuclear age, of what 1 sometimes call 
Nuclear Man. These indications 
have a lot to do with questions of 
boundaries and the new bound- 
arylessness of human destruction. 
That is why 1 called my book about 
Hiroshima Death in Life. The death 
that survivors carried on in their 
continuing lives was not the ordinary 
structured death of individuals; it 
was grotesque, absurd, collective, 
unacceptable, unabsorbable death. 

That's what the politicians don't 
talk about. It isn't so much what 
Khrushchev said — that the survivors 
will envy the dead. It is rather that 
the survivors themselves will be as if 
dead. 

In a split second of being exposed 
to that first atomic bomb dropped on 
a human population, everybody in 
Hiroshima experienced a permanent 
encounter with death. We can think 
of that encounter as taking place in 
four stages and becoming endless. 

• The first stage is obviously the 
moment of the bomb's fall, the 
overwhelming emergence of death, 
of the dying and near dead around 
one. Even the estimates of the 
number killed are indicative, be- 
cause nobody really knows how 
many people were killed in 
Hiroshima; anywhere from around 



60,000 to 300,000. The city of 
Hiroshima estimates 200,000. It de- 
pends upon how you count, which 
groups you count, whether you 
count deaths over time. And it de- 
pends on emotional influences on the 
counters. It is of some significance 
that American estimates have tended 
to be lower than Japanese. 

The real point is that even that 
small event doesn't lend itself to cal- 
culations of the degree of destruc- 
tion. Certainly, all of Hiroshima im- 
mediately became involved in that 
atomic holocaust. No one relatively 
near the center of the city would 
escape from the sense of ubiquitous 
death. So 1 characterize as the most 
significant psychological feature of 
this first stage the sudden and abso- 
lute shift from normal existence to 
an overwhelming encounter with 
death. 

The main function of what I call 
psychic numbing is diminished ca- 
pacity or inclination to feel, to take 
into account the experience of what 
happens at the receiving end of the 
weapon. When people described this 
to me, some said, "My first feeling 
was: I think I will die, this is the end 
for me." But it was more than the 
idea of individual death. 

In Hiroshima those early images 
included something like the idea that 
the whole world was dying. As one 
professor put it: "My body seemed 
all black, everything seemed dark, 
dark all over; then 1 thought, the 
world is ending." A Protestant 
minister, responding to the scenes of 
mutilation and destruction as he 
walked through the city, said: "The 
feeling I had was that everyone was 
dead. The whole city was destroyed. 
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I thought that all my family must be 
dead. It doesn't matter if 1 die. 1 
thought this was the end of 
Hiroshima, of Japan, of human- 
kind." And a woman writer: "I 
thought it must have been something 
which had nothing to do with the 
war; the collapse of the earth which 
is said to take place at the end of the 
world which I had read about as a 
child." 

The related feeling that survivors 
conveyed to me was confusion over 
who was alive and who was dead. 
Many said, “I did not think I was 
really alive," or they spoke of 
human ghosts, people who walked in 
the realm of dreams. The breakdown 
of the dividing line between life and 
death was manifest. 

• The second stage of this perma- 
nent encounter with death was what 
I came to call invisible contamina- 
tion — the acute impact of irradiation. 
Unprecedented and totally un- 
known, it was grotesque and mys- 
tifying to the people of Hiroshima to 
see in themselves and others, 
whether within minutes or hours, or 
over days, weeks, or months, the 
symptoms of acute irradiation. 
These can be gastrointestinal, with 
anorexia, severe bloody diarrhea, 
weakness, high fever. There can also 
be bleeding into the skin and from all 
orifices. Later manifestations were 
disfiguring symptoms, including the 
loss of all body hair. And of course, 
very low white counts were ob- 
served when blood tests could 
eventually be made in a few people. 

This gave the people in Hiroshima 
the image of a weapon that not only 
kills and destroys on a colossal 
scale, but also leaves behind, in the 



bodies of those exposed to it, deadly 
influences which may at any time 
strike down their victims. And that 
second stage is epitomized in a series 
of rumors that swept Hiroshima 
soon after the bomb fell. 

One was perhaps predictable: that 
everyone who had been exposed to 
the bomb would be dead within a 
certain time, say two or three years; 
or that the city would be uninhabit- 
able for as long as 75 years. But 
there was a second rumor, even 
more frequently reported to me, and 
perhaps with even greater emotion: 
the belief that trees, grass and 
flowers would never again grow in 
Hiroshima. Here the underlying 
meaning was that life was being ex- 
tinguished at its source, an ultimate 
form of desolation that seemed to 
encompass but go beyond human 
death. 

• The third encounter with death 
had to do with delayed radiation ef- 
fects, not months but years after the 
atomic bomb itself. In the late 1940s 
and early 1950s, people began to talk 
about what they called A-bomb dis- 
ease. That condition has no scientific 
standing, but it was terrifying psy- 
chologically. The model for what 
people called A-bomb disease was 
leukemia, because it was discovered 
within three years or so that the rate 
of leukemias had increased among 
those significantly exposed to irradi- 
ation in Hiroshima. Many leukemia 
symptoms are very similar to those 
in acute irradiation, so people had 
the sense of the bomb's effects con- 
tinuing indefinitely, and of always 
being lethal. 

Then, sometimes decades later, 
there began to emerge increased in- 



cidence of various forms of cancer. 
Thyroid cancer showed earlier in- 
creases, but afterwards there was 
more cancer of the breast, lung, 
ovary, and other areas. These can- 
cers are not very rare; but now, even 
if the incidence is only slightly in- 
creased, it again creates the sense of 
endless lethal influence, the feeling 
the bomb can do anything and any- 
thing it does is likely to be fatal. 

There also is a vast medical or 
psychosomatic gray area. Many of 
the medical issues relating to 
Hiroshima are still uncertain, and we 
do not have a complete grasp of 
them. But in the areas of blood dis- 
ease, endocrine and skin disorders, 
damage to the central nervous sys- 
tem, premature aging, impairments in 
early development and a vague bor- 
derline condition of general weak- 
ness and debilitation, there are posi- 
tive findings by some observers. 
True, there is often a lack of system- 
atic confirmation in controlled 
populations; nobody is quite sure. 
But there is a psychological bind for 
the survivors because any kind of 
condition, from fulminating 
leukemia to a common cold, creates 
the immediate association with A- 
bomb disease, with bomb fatality. 

Another issue is that of genetic 
effects, again a controversial one in 
Hiroshima. The lay population of 
Hiroshima confuses genetic effects 
with conditions that have nothing 
scientifically to do with them, 
specifically, the damage to fetuses or 
embryos in utero. This damage, of 
course, results from the destructive 
effects of irradiation on sensitive, 
rapidly growing tissue. There were, 
of course, striking microcephalic and 
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other forms of mental retardation di- 
rectly attributed to radiation effects 
from the bomb, and these were im- 
mediately associated with genetic 
effects. 

There is still much concern about 
second generation survivors in terms 
of potential genetic effects. Another 
theory is that the second generation 
may not be affected but the third 
generation may be. Can anybody 
know? We do know that genetic ef- 
fects can occur, and that nobody can 
guarantee that survivors of 
Hiroshima or their descendants 
won’t be affected. This, too, gives 
people a sense of an endless chain of 
lethal possibilities: if ill effects don't 
appear in one year or in one genera- 
tion, they may well appear in the 
next. 

• The fourth — or really the 
continuing — endless stage is that of, 
simply, the identity of atomic bomb 
survivors. I began to call it an iden- 
tity of the dead or of the people who 
feel dead. Many survivors did re- 
cover to a considerable degree. 
Many worked and married, although 
they also met discrimination about 
jobs and marriage under the "ra- 
tional assumption" that, being 
weakened through irradiation expo- 
sure, they would make less reliable 
workers, or would be defective hus- 
bands or wives genetically. But be- 
neath those reasons was the sense 
that these survivors carried a special 
death taint that was threatening. 
People wanted to move away from 
them, to stay away from them. 

It is as if the victim had inter- 
nalized or absorbed the horror and 
evil of that which had victimized 
him — a very cruel psychological 
fate. There has not been a capacity 
among the people of Hiroshima to 
deal adequately with the experience, 
with their losses; in short, to com- 
memorate the experience in a satis- 
fying way. 

They have tried many things. 



There have been survivor missions 
of great importance in which people 
have taken the responsibility of tell- 
ing the world about nuclear war in 
order to give some meaning to what 
they have been through. These at- 
tempts have sometimes ended in 
conflict and political controversy. 

There is no model. There is no 
proper way to behave for an individ- 
ual or city that has felt the effects of 
an atomic bomb. This has to do with 
the destruction of the social fabric; 
even though the city of Hiroshima 
has been rebuilt, the social fabric of 
that community of survivors has not. 
A single small weapon has created a 
totality of destruction. There is un- 
ending lethal influence, a sense of 
being a victim of a force that 
threatens the species, that re- 
verberates psychologically on those 
same people. That is quite a lot for 
this tiny first weapon of the nuclear 
age. 

The point is sometimes raised that 
the people of Hiroshima were worse 
off because they had no prior knowl- 
edge of the bomb's effects. If it hap- 
pens now, people will know it is ir- 
radiation. Will that help? It is still 
invisible contamination, and know- 
ing its deadly nature may be just as 
painful as the terrible mystery that 
afflicted Hiroshima. Should the 
bomb actually fall, being informed 
does not seem a great advantage. 

What was crucial was the exis- 
tence of an outside world to help. 
People could come from outside of 
Hiroshima. Some doctors came from 
nearby cities. And when the occu- 
pation forces appeared they were 
helpful too. The help was sporadic 
and inadequate at the beginning; 
people died from lack of medical 
care over the first years. But still, the 
outside world was there. With to- 
day’s nuclear weapons, can there be 
any assurance of this source of help? 
1 don’t think so. 

Edward Teller writes in his extra- 



ordinarily misleading book. The Le- 
gacy of Hiroshima, that "rational 
behavior" consists of having the 
"courage" to use nuclear weapons 
when tactically indicated, and to be 
"prepared to survive an all-out nu- 
clear attack. ” My re.sponse is that 
this rational behavior is the logic of 
madness, and deadly madness at 
that. 

Similarly, Herman Kahn, in his 
earlier study on thermonuclear war, 
tells us that a reasonable, or non- 
hypochondriacal individual who 
survives a future nuclear war 
"should be willing to accept almost 
with equanimity, somewhat larger 
risks than those to which we subject 
our industrial workers in peace 
time. ” He also talks about prevent- 
ing undue fear of irradiation right 
after the nuclear attack by having 
available individual meters, a variety 
of geiger counters, to measure 
everybody’s irradiation levels. He 
gives the example of a man who is ill 
from something, presumably other 
than irradiation: "You look at his 
meter and say, you’ve only received 
ten rems, why are you vomiting? 
Pull yourself together and get to 
work." 

Here 1 must tell Herman Kahn 
that nuclear weapons make 
hypochondriacs of us all, if we sur- 
vive. His wishful scenario of re- 
covery has little to do with the way 
people behave, and his psychologi- 
cal assumptions are as faulty as his 
moral ones. 

Some things are happening that 
raise real hope for a change in con- 
sciousness about nuclear weapons. 

In the mid 1940s there came into 
the world a new image, that of ex- 
terminating ourselves as a species 
with our own technology. This image 
had been put forward by earlier vis- 
ionaries like H. G. Wells. And in- 
deed Leo Szilard realized that a nu- 
clear weapon was possible after 
reading Wells’ fiction. Of course. 
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‘In a dark time, the eye begins to see.' 



Szilard knew a few things in addition 
to what Wells had written. In the 
mid-1930s, he wrote to the 10 or 15 
physicists in the world who were 
working in atomic physics and asked 
for a moratorium on publication of 
papers that might be potentially 
useful in the making of a nuclear — or 
atomic — weapon. They all agreed to 
the moratorium, except Pierre 
Joliot-Curie, in France, who never 
responded. Szilard later asked him 
why, and he replied that his research 
institute in Paris needed funds, and 
had to get out a few more papers in 
order to get more research support. 
That is not unfamiliar in our time. 

Although the idea of apocalypse 
has been with us throughout the 
ages, it has been within a religious 
context — the idea that God will 
punish and even eliminate man for 
his sins. Now it is our own technol- 
ogy and we are doing it ourselves. 
Nor is it only the nuclear threat. 
There are chemical warfare and 
germ warfare; destruction of the en- 
vironment, the air we breathe or the 
ozone layer; the depletion of the 
world’s resources, whether of en- 
ergy or food. 

All of these have given us an image 
of potential extinction and tend to 



merge psychically in our minds. 
What we need is a psychology that 
moves away from instinct and de- 
fense toward symbolization of life 
and symbolization of death. 

We all as human beings have not 
just immediate psychological re- 
sponses, but also what Paul Tillich 
called ultimate concerns — or what I 
call the symbolization of im- 
mortality. This is not denial of death; 
it is part of the fact that we know that 
we die. We also know that we live as 
cultural animals in some sort of con- 
tinuum with those who have gone 
before and those who will go after 
our finite life span. So we seek a 
sense of living on in our sons and 
daughters and their sons and 
daughters. That is the biological 
mode of symbolizing immortality. 

There is also a creative mode of 
influence, of living on in what we 
convey to our students, our readers 
or just to our friends. This is the 
human influence that we leave be- 
hind us. 

A third mode is a religious one— 
the concept of a spirituality in which 
death is in some degree 
conquered — which may or may not 
postulate something like life after 
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A further mode is that of living on 
in eternal, unending relationship to 
nature. And finally, there is the 
traditional mode of the mystics, the 
psychic experience so intense that 
time and death disappear. 

These are all part of our normative 
and necessary functioning. They are 
left too much to the philosophers and 
theologians, but are very much a 
matter for psychology. If we con- 
sider the possibility of nuclear ex- 
termination or near-extermination, 
who can then believe in living on in 
our sons and daughters and their 
sons and daughters in the biological 
mode; or in living on through our 
works? What works will continue, 
what influences? 

Even in a theological sense, it 
would seem that, as the people in 
Hiroshima repeatedly told me, there 
was no idea powerful enough to help 
them accept what had happened to 
them. It may be that religious ideas, 
to be effective, require a sense of 
being among the living. And because 
we are capable of destroying the en- 
vironment with our technology, even 
nature is not assuredly there for us. 

Many of the young and not so 
young, who made the effort to move 
into a communal life in nature, were 
not seeking only a solution for a 
post-industrial society. Rather, they 
were trying to recapture a human 
relationship to nature which they felt 
was being threatened. 

All of these modes are not lost to 
us totally; they are in doubt. And it is 
perhaps that doubt about human 
continuity that has given such great 
emphasis in recent decades to the 
last mode I described: the experi- 
ence of transcendence. Perhaps that 
has a lot to do with the seeking of 
highs through drugs or through 
meditation or, for that matter, the 
appearance of the extremist religious 
cults which offer many kinds of 
highs and give a kind of cosmology 
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We have to remember that it is wrong, it is evii to engage 
in genocide or to project genocidai scenarios . . . 



that in many cases takes into ac- 
count the nuclear threat. 

There is some recent new work 
that suggests a way of getting at 
some of these psychological re- 
actions as they affect specific 
people. Michael Carey, a former as- 
sistant of mine, did a study in the 
mid-1970s of people of his genera- 
tion, then in their late twenties and 
early thirties. 

He started by interviewing them 
about those quaint air-raid drills of 
the 1950s, in which students were 
taught that there was a terribly 
dangerous weapon but that you 
could protect yourself from it if you 
put your head under the desk or put 
a piece of paper over your head. 
Perhaps this was part of what Ed- 
ward Teller called preparation for 
all-out nuclear attack. 

Carey then questioned them about 
general ideas such as death and 
dying, human continuity, and other 
concepts stemming from these. Very 
simply, his findings, confirmed by 
others studying related matters, 
were: 

• first, there was an early experi- 
ence of absolute terror, of dreams, 
fears, fantasies of total destruction 
involving family, parents, oneself. 

• that was suppressed fairly soon, 
often in later childhood: a kind of 
period of suppression or latency. 

• later on, often in late adoles- 
cence or in adult life, there would be 
some form of return of what had 
been, or the emergence from psychic 
numbing, with all kinds of dreams 
and fears. 

Sometimes people divide them- 
selves into those who think a great 
deal about these things and those 
who don't. But almost every person 
interviewed produced, after just one 
or two questions, a flow of associa- 
tions. Nor did it make a difference 
whether the interviewee defined 
himself or herself as the kind of per- 



son who was concerned about these 
matters. 

Certain themes emerged, one of 
them being the equation of death 
with collective annihilation. In early 
childhood, we all began to learn the 
terrible lesson that death is forever: 
when you die you don't lie down and 
then get up, as children like to play 
in games. But, for many in our cul- 
ture, learning about death is simul- 
taneous with the association of an- 
nihilation. That, I think, is an enor- 
mous deformation which we have 
hardly begun to think about. It may 
be the fundamental deformation of 
the nuclear age. 

A second theme in Carey's work 
and other studies is that of pervasive 
doubts about the lasting nature of 
anything. It might be labeled the new 
ephemeralism: nothing can be 
trusted to last. 1 think this is related 
to attitudes toward work, ranging 
from extreme hedonism, the so- 
called hippy ethos, to a committed 
focus on a narrow definition of work. 

A third theme is the perception of 
craziness. Of course, those six- 
year-old kids were much too in- 
telligent to believe that putting a 
piece of paper over their heads 
would protect them from the bomb. 
This perception had much to do with 
a sense of absurdity in that genera- 
tion, and it can be a healthy sense. 
The whole idea of combatting the 



bomb seemed crazy; the authorities 
seemed crazy; the world seemed 
crazy, as indeed in many ways it is. 

There was even the theme of 
identification with the bomb. Some 
of the people in Carey's study 
wanted to see it go off, because they 
were curious about it, or because it 
gave them a sense of power to 
imagine the bomb going off. That is a 
dangerous one, unfortunately pre- 
sent in certain highly placed people 
in our society. 

A final theme is that of a double 
life, which we all lead in this nuclear 
age. When we think about it, we 
know that in a moment, through 
miscalculations, error, the wrong 
kind of nationalism or ideological 
excess, a nuclear war may start; 
most of humankind may be extermi- 
nated. Yet we also go on living our 
ordinary lives, doing our work, going 
about our ordinary everyday matters 
as if there were no such threat. 

In a social and perhaps a political 
sense, we are in a revolutionary situ- 
ation without an appropriate re- 
sponse. It became evident in Carey's 
study that the double life is im- 
mobilizing. The capacity to do 
something, to release the energy 
needed to act on these issues, would 
be enormously beneficial — poten- 
tially to the world, but also to people 
caught up in this immobility. 
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. . .When we have achieved that simple kind of moral perspective, 
we can begin to take in some of the realities of what does happen 

at the other end of these weapons. 



Two other deformations deserve 
attention. One is the psychic numb- 
ing to which I have already referred. 
It has to do with diminished capacity 
or inclination to feel. It can take the 
form of a blocking of feelings or im- 
ages, or both. People in Hiroshima 
could say to me: ‘‘You know, 1 could 
see what was going on around me, 1 
could see people dead or dying, but 
suddenly 1 felt nothing." But this 
psychological blocking occurs in all 
of us, and certainly in those who 
make the weapons or project their 
possible use. 

Worse than that is what 1 term the 
religion of nuclearism, in which we 
embrace the very agents of our po- 
tential extermination as a source of 
salvation. Herman Kahn and Ed- 
ward Teller exemplify an ideology in 
which the weapons themselves be- 
come a solution to death anxiety, to 
restoring a lost sense of immortality. 

Robert Oppenheimer thought that 
the dropping of the bomb would 
teach mankind a lesson, so that 
maybe there would never be wars 
again. We also tried to use the bomb 
diplomatically, to attain goals we 
could not otherwise achieve, to re- 
place human efforts, psychological 
and human skills. Some of the reluc- 
tance to face the enormous dangers 
inherent in nuclear power stems from 
this deification of the nuclear wea- 
pon. The deity, if it can destroy, 
can also create a world of milk and 
honey. 

There can also be a kind of nuclear 
backsliding. Oppenheimer, who was 
very committed to using the first 
bomb, finally came to a sense of 
revulsion — not with the beginning of 
the hydrogen bomb but with the 
large thermonuclear bomb. He then 
wrote brilliantly on its dangers, not 
just to us as a species but also to our 
minds. But when he underwent this 
reversal he was crucified. 

There are deviPs bargains in all 
cultures. An American example was 




closing our eyes to holocaust. That 
has changed, but we tend more to 
talk about holocausts of the past. We 
don’t talk much about the danger of 
future holocausts. And when we do 
there is an enormous effort to 
domesticate holocaust and the ex- 
perience of survivors. We are famil- 
iar with the bland language of nu- 
clear weapons: exchanges, stock- 
piles, scenarios. 

Sometimes, however, events 
break through the devil's bargain. 
One was the Three Mile Island acci- 
dent and the other, seemingly un- 
related, the showing of the film, 
"Holocaust.” Both evoked extra- 
ordinary responses, and my point is 
that the two events didn't create 
these anxieties and responses. They 
tapped pre-existing anxiety and a 
sense of terror around this imagery 
of extermination. 

In such anxiety we can find at least 
the seeds of a more formed aware- 
ness. We need a certain amount of 
anxiety or tension to overcome the 
numbing. The kind of psychic 
numbing that makes us comfortable 
and that we have always resorted to, 
functions to keep us from thinking 
about these things. But that very 
kind of numbing is enormously 
dangerous collectively to the survi- 
val of the species. 

There is a real conflict. The ideal 
level of tension is hard to achieve, 
but we must constantly seek it. To 



act effectively, it isn't necessary first 
to realize all the terrible things that 
the nuclear weapons can do. Of 
course, we must eventually come to 
that realization. But the other way 
around also works: We need some 
kind of humane standard. We have 
to remember that it is wrong, it is 
evil to engage in genocide or to proj- 
ect genocidal "scenarios." And 
then, when we have achieved that 
simple kind of moral perspective, we 
can begin to take in some of the re- 
alities of what does happen at the 
other end of these weapons. We are 
numb to reality without that simple 
act of moral imagination. 

A potential change of conscious- 
ness is held out before us. The re- 
sponses to Three Mile Island in par- 
ticular are strongly resisted; there is 
a psychological and economic tend- 
ency in which the more evidence 
there is of the extraordinary danger 
of nuclear power, the more effort 
there is to deny that evidence. 

But in my view the increasing 
awareness of the danger of nuclear 
power has enormous bearing on the 
nuclear weapons issue — not only be- 
cause of the technological re- 
lationships, but because nuclear en- 
ergy gives us a more direct percep- 
tion of threat. The "wisdom of the 
body" senses that this stuff can an- 
nihilate us. And that in turn can af- 
fect our concerns about nuclear 
weapons. 

Perhaps it is too soon to speak of a 
shift in consciousness having oc- 
curred. Perhaps it is a turn toward 
awareness, just as we used to speak 
of a turn toward peace in connection 
with the Vietnam war. But that is a 
great deal. Certainly, we have to 
agree that however things go, we are 
all involved in the process. 

There is a wonderful line from 
Theodore Roethke, the American 
poet, which has haunted me since I 
read it some time ago: “In a dark 
time, the eye begins to see.''D 
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develop thyroid tumors. By the time emergency by the Food and Drug Ad- But if there had been a major radio- 
these children reached the age of ministration.* If taken in the recom- active release at Three Mile Island, 
21 almost all had undergone thyroid mended dosage just before exposure, the drug probably would have arrived 
surgery and had been place on thy- the nonradioactive iodine in the potas- too late. 

roid medication for the rest of their sium iodide will saturate the thyroid One might have expected that after 
lives.' and block the uptake of radioiodine this experience the government would 

The cause of the damage to the inhaled or swallowed during the next immediately have taken steps to make 
children’s thyroids was the radioactive 24 hours. sure that it would not be caught again 

iodine in the fallout, which had con- In order to be able to protect thy- without either the thyroid-blocking 
laminated their drinking water. Be- roids in an emergency, however, it chemicals or a distribution system, 
cause the thyroid gland, whose func- would be necessary to have large However, the Nuclear Regulatory Com- 
tion is necessary to normal growth quantities of potassium iodide avail- mission’s staff has given one reason 
and metabolism, concentrates any able in the proper dosages. For this after another for not acting, 
iodine in the body, the children’s reason a study group of which 1 was The first reason was concern about 
small and rapidly developing thyroids a member made a recommendation to the possible side effects of potassium 
had received a greatly magnified dose the Nuclear Regulatory Commission in iodide. When asked, however, to ex- 
of radiation. 1975 that “a national policy of stock- plain why the staff disagreed with 

Since the story of the Rongelap piling thyroid-blocking chemicals for the FDA’s conclusions that “the risks 
children was written up in the medical possible emergency distribution should from the short-term use of relatively 
literature, there have been periodic be established.”* low doses of potassium iodide in a 

proposals to have a thyroid protec- The Commission did not follow up radiation emergency are outweighed 
tion strategy available in case there on our recommendation — perhaps be- by the risks involved from exposure 
should be a large release of con- cause its regulations required that to radioiodine,” Harold Denton (Di- 
taminated steam containing radioio- nuclear power plants be designed so rector of the nrc’s Office of Nuclear 
dine during a nuclear reactor ac- that the risks from major releases of Reactor Regulation) responded in July 
cident.’ Particular attention has been radioactivity would be “negligible.”* 1979 that they had none. But Denton 
focused on thyroid protection because. In March 1979, however, the events had another reason for opposing 
measured in terms of the numbers of at Three Mile Island made the prob- thyroid protection: “For higher doses 
people who could be affected, thyroid ability of a major release seem not so of radiation to the thyroid (greater 
damage is potentially the largest single negligible after all; at some moments than 1 rem), it may be better to 
hazard from an accident. a large release appeared likely, evacuate the population.’” 

The number of damaged thyroids Therefore, three days after the acci- If the staffs previous concern about 
that would have resulted from a melt- dent began, in a frantic effort ini- possible side effects from potassium 
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iodide was surprising, the implications 
of this new proposal were mind bog- 
gling. Thyroid doses of tens to hun- 
dreds of rem are possible more than 
100 miles downwind from a reactor 
accident. Washington (at 90 miles) 
and New York (at 160 miles) would 
have been well within the range of 
thyroid-damaging doses of raioiodine 
had there been a major release at 
Three Mile Island. And there are 
many other nuclear power plants 
much closer to both cities. Did Den- 
ton really prefer the possibility of 
facing a decision to evacuate Wash- 
ington or New York within a matter 
of hours to the alternative of having 
thyroid protection available?’ 

Such questions apparently had some 
impact because there were no more 
assertions from the Nuclear Regula- 
tory Commission that evacuation was 
an adequate alternative to thyroid 
protection medicine. Early in 1980, 
however, a new argument against 
potassium iodide was discovered. The 
NRC staff had done a cost-benefit 
analysis that concluded that stock- 
piling “potassium iodide appears only 
marginally cost-effective at best.”'" 
The “prooP’ assumes, among other 
things, that given a population of 
approximately 100 power reactors such 
as the United States has today, a 
large release of radioactive iodine 
from a reactor accident will occur 
only once in a thousand years. 

Stockpiling potassium iodide against 
such an unlikely event would obviously 
be a waste of money. But can we be 
confident that a serious reactor ac- 
cident is that improbable? Where did 
the staff get the one-in-a-thousand 
reactor years release probability 
anyway? 



The probability estimate came from 
the NRC’s 1975 Reactor Safety Study 
(also known as wash-1400 or the 
Rasmussen report). The calculations 
made in this report became so contro- 
versial, however, that in 1977 the 
NRC was forced to set up a special 
outside committee to review them. 
As a result of this review," in early 
1979 the Commission announced that: 

“In the light of the Review Group 
conclusions on accident probabilities, 
the Commission does not regard as 
reliable The Reactor Safety Study’s 
numerical estimate of the overall risk 
of reactor accident.’’" 

The staff’s cost-benefit calculation 
was therefore based on an estimate 
of the likelihood of an accident that 
the Commission had more than a year 
earlier officially dropped as unre- 
liable. 

It is now five years since our group 
recommended a thyroid protection 
strategy, and the NRC staff is appar- 
ently still unwilling even to think 
seriously about the subject. Why? 
Perhaps the answer lies in the his- 
tory of the Commission. 

Until 1975 the Nuclear Regulatory 
Commission was part of the old 
Atomic Energy Commission (aec), 
an agency whose primary civilian 
mission was to promote nuclear power. 
Because of its promotional orienta- 
tion, the AEC tended to play down the 
serious hazards associated with nu- 
clear power. This tendency is what 
ultimately caused Congress to break 
up the AEC in 1974 and split off 
the Nuclear Regulatory Commission 
as a separate regulatory agency. 
Most of the NRC’s senior staff dates 
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back to the aec, however, and these 
old-timers brought along with them 
some of the original relucance to 
face “sensitive” regulatory issues." 

The question of stockpiling potas- 
sium iodide is a sensitive issue be- 
cause if the Commission visibly pre- 
pares for the possibility of a large 
release of radioactivity, the public 
may become convinced that such 
an accident is not only possible but 
probable. 

It is no longer part of the nrc’s job 
description, however, to make the 
political environment safe for nuclear 
energy. And even if it were, the agency 
should have learned from the history 
of the Atomic Energy Commission, 
whose overprotectiveness ultimately 
backfired and became the nuclear in- 
dustry’s biggest liability. Now it 
seems that the NRC has come to the 
same crossroads. Unless the public 
soon sees the Commission making 
some of the hard decisions on reactor 
safety that the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission refused to make, it is likely 
to become a majority view that the 
only safe nuclear power plant is the 
one that has not been completed. It 
might seem an irrational conclusion 
in view of the fact that the public 
has quietly accepted much greater 
httzards such as nuclear weapons in 
its midst — but it would be an under- 
standable one. □ 

1. Robert A. Conard and others, A Twenty^ 
Year Review of Medical Findings in a Marshal- 
lesic Population Accidentally Exposed to Ra- 
dioactive Fallout, BNL 50424 (Upton, N.Y.: 
Brookhaven National Laboratory. 1975). 

2. R. O. Chester and C. V. Chester, “Emer- 
gency Planning for Accidental Radioactivity 
Releases from a Licensed Nuclear Facility,’* 
in Health Physics Division Annual Progress 
Report for Period Ending July 31, 1973. ornl- 
4903 (Oak Ridge, Tenn.: Oak Ridge National 
Laboratory, 1973), p. 172; “Report to the 
American Physical Society by the Study Group 
on Light Water Reactor Safety,” Reviews of 
Modern Physics, 47 (Summer 1975), p. 109; 
National Council on Radiation Protection and 
Measurements, Protection of the Thyroid Gland 
in the Event of Releases of Radioiodine (ncrp. 
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under the same assumptions ranged from hun- 
dreds to tens of thousands. Jan Beyea, ‘’Some 
Long-Term Consequences of Hypothetical Major 
Releases of Radioactivity to the Atmosphere 
from Three Mile Island.” Draft Report to the 
President’s Council on Environmental Quality 
(Princeton University. Center for Energy and 
Environmental Studies, Sept. 7, 1979). 

See also U.S. Nuclear Regulatory Commis- 
sion, Reactor Safety Study (wash- 1400, 1975), 
pp. 117-25. 

4. Federal Register {Dec.lS, 1978). p. 58798. 

5. “Report to the American Physical So- 
ciety.” 

6. Since in early 1975 the Nuclear Regulatory 
Commission had just been severed from the old 
Atomic Energy Commission, I must refer to an 
A£C document for a contemporary articula- 
tion of this position. The following passage is 
taken from the aec publication, The Safety of 
Nuclear Power Reactors and Related Facilities 
(wash- 1250, 1973), p. 5-19: 

* ‘ Defense in depth through multiple physical 
barriers, quality assurance for design, manu- 
facture and operation, continued surveillance 
and testing and conservative design are all 
applied to provide and maintain the required 
hi^ degree of assurance that potential acci- 
dents more severe than the design basis aa:i- 
dents will remain of such low probability that 
environmental risk is negligible." 

The NRC has estimated that in a design basis 
accident only one in 10 million radioactive 
iodine atoms in the reactor core would be 
released from the containment building of a 
pressurized water reactor and even less from 
the containment of a boiling water reactor. In 
contrast, for an accident involving a reactor 
core meltdown and a failure of the contain- 
ment building (as a result of over-pressure or 
a steam explosion), it was estimated that 10 to 
90 percent of the radioaaive iodine in the core 
would be released to the atmosphere. See U.S. 
Reactor Safety Study, Table VI-2-1. 

7. Robert Reinhold, “Frantic Team Effort 
Provided Vital Chemical for Endangered 
Area,” New York Times, April 4, 1979, p. 
A- 16. 

8. Memorandum for Commissioners Richard 
T. Kennedy and John Ahearne from Harold R. 
Denton, Director, Office of Nuclear Reactor 
Regulation, “Use of Thyroid Blocking Agents 
in an Emergency Response Program” (July 13, 
1979). Enclosure, “Response to Commis- 
sioner Ahearne’s Questions Concerning Thy- 
roid Blocking Agents,” p. 3. 

9. Frank von Hippel, letter to nrc Commis- 
sioner John Ahearne. August 14, 1979. 

For two calculations of average thyroid 
doses versus downwind distance that are in 
close agreement with each other, given the 
same assumptions about the magnitude of the 
release, see D. C. Aldrich, P. McGrath, and 
N. C. Rasmussen, Examination of Offsite Ra- 
diological Emergency Protective Measures 
for Nuclear Reactor Accidents Involving 
Core Melt (Nuclear Regulatory Commission, 



NUREG/CR-1130, 1978); or Jan Beyea, “Some 
Long-Term Consequences.” 

The NRC report shows adult thyroid doses 
of 130 and 30 rems respectively at distances 90 
and 160 miles downwind from a large release 
of radioactive iodines from a reactor accident. 
Thyroid doses to children would be 2 to 5 times 
higher. The NRCvalue (n.3) for the child/adult 
dose ratio is two (which is approximated then 
as one). The EPA value is five. (U.S. EPA “En- 
vironmental Analysis of the Uranium Fuel 
Cycle, Part II: Nuclear Power Reactors,” EPA- 
520/9-74-003-C, p. 113-18.) 

10. David C. Aldrich and Roger M. Blond, 
Examination of the Use of Potassium Iodide 
(KI) As an Emergency Protective Measure for 
Nuclear Reactor Accidents (U.S. nrc Draft 
nureg/cr-1433, March 1980), p. 31. 

Two other assumptions made in this widely 
distributed draft report are as follows: 

• In discussing the benefit side of its “cost- 
benefit” analysis the report mentions but does 
not take into account in its calculations the 
fact that the thyroid blocking medicines 
would protect the thyroids of a large frac- 
tion of the U.S. population from reactor acci- 
dents at more than one reactor. Within 200 
miles of New York City, for example, there 
are 13 operating power reactors. Within 
about 100 miles from Washington, D.C. there 
are 10 operating reactors. The quantitative 
cost-benefit analysis assumes implicitly, 
however, that each i>erson in the United 
States is within 200 miles from, at most, 
one reactor. 

• On the cost side of the analysis, the 
report assumes that any thyroid protection 
strategy would necessarily require the stock- 
piling of 200 million bottles, each containing 
a 14 days’ supply of potassium iodide for an 
adult. 

11. Risk Assessment Review Group Report 
to the U.S. Nuclear Regulatory Commission, 
NUREC/CR-0400 (NRC, 1978). 



12. Nuclear Regulatory Commission, “nrc 
Statement on Risk Assessment and the Reactor 
Safety Study Report (wash-1400) in Light of 
the Risk Assessment Review Group Report,” 
January 18, 1979. 

13. The President’s Commission on the Acci- 
dent at Three Mile Island (generally known as 
the Kemeny Commission) expressed its concern 
about this attitude in its report: 

“While some compromises between the needs 
of safety and the needs of an industry are 
inevitable, the evidence suggests that the nrc 
has sometimes erred on the side of the 
industry’s convenience rather than carrying 
out its primary mission of assuring safety.” 

The Need for Change: The Legacy of TMI 
(1979), p. 19. 
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Robert A. Solo reviews 

Technolog)' and East- West Trade 
Office of Technology Assessment, 
Congress of the United States, gpo, 
Washington, D.C., Library of Con- 
gress Catalog Card Number 79- 
600203, 303 pages. 

Two and a half cheers for Ronnie 
Goldberg and the others associated 
with the Office of Technology As- 
sessment project on Technology and 
East-West Trade for a useful and 
well done report. Its 1 1 overlapping 
“chapters” are in effect self- 
sufficient essays of varying quality. 
Starting with a "summary; issues 
and options." it continues with a re- 
view of current policy proposals, 
those “aimed at efficiency,” and 
those "designed to restrict" and 
those "designed to encourage 
East-West trade and technology 
transfer." It goes on to consider the 
economic, the foreign policy, and 
the military "implications." pre- 
sented as a series of arguments pro 
and con, of East-West trade, with 
technology taken as the critical 
component of such trade; "Military 
implications" emphasize the as- 
sessment of risks. "Definition and 
measurement" deals briefly with the 
classification of "high technology.” 
The subsequent chapters re- 
construct the historically developed 
situation wherein East-West trade 
came to constitute a particular prob- 
lem with a consequent and respons- 
ive evolution of policies and their in- 
struments of implementation, where 
controversy unfolds and allied na- 
tions develop diverse and opposing 
positions. The report concludes with 
chapters on western technology in 
the Soviet Union and the People's 
Republic of China. The former is 
particularly shallow and pre- 
tentiously all encompassing. 



The character of the report is 
marked , and its more general value is 
limited by its special function and 
indeed by the function of the Office 
of Technology Assessment, which is 
to service and serve at the con- 
venience of Congressional commit- 
tees. With that as its task and with 
Congress as its client, it can oppose 
no established position. It must ac- 
commodate to the values, outlooks, 
and prejudices (which in this field of 
policy choice are fanatic and deep) 
of the Congressional leadership. 

For these reasons, presumably, 
one should not expect to find here 
any unifying theme, any testing and 
refutation of popular hypotheses, 
any ordering of preferences, any de- 
nunciation of wrongheadedness, any 
exposure of the contradictory and ir- 
rational, any suggestion of policy 
failure or error, any scaling of the 
considerations that might enter into 
choice, any sense of conviction or 
strong argumentation leading to 
positive conclusions for policy and 
choice. 

The prototype of the report is the 
Congressional hearing where one 
partisan group formulates and states 
its position, assembling available 
and conventional statistics, making 
an argument that is heavy on anec- 
dote and light on analysis in support 
of its position, its interests and its 
demands, to be followed by another 
partisan group, and another and 
another in sequence, while, jury- 
like, the Committee members listen, 
consider and take their pick. Not 
that all possible positions, options, 
concerns are given equal weight, or 
given any weight at all. 

In Technology and East-West 
Trade, as in a Congressional hearing, 
the weight and consideration given 
to a particular argument is directly a 
function of the organization of the 
group that makes it. In dealing with 
"the economic implications of 
East-West trade and technology 



transfer," for example, after pre- 
senting an assemblage of general 
statistics, the report presents at 
length first the side of corporations 
who sell or would like to sell 
technology to Eastern Euopean 
countries and China, then the argu- 
ment of the American companies 
who compete or who fear the compe- 
tition of imports; then the argument 
of actual or possible “importers of 
East European technology.” A 
single paragraph gives a cursory and 
ritual nod to the interests of the con- 
sumer. No attempt is made to specu- 
late on the net effects on technologi- 
cal advance, economic growth and 
development, in exploiting compara- 
tive advantage and the benefits of 
trade and technological exchange for 
the economy at large. 

East-West trade has so far been of 
relatively minor importance, and the 
value of Soviet imports of “high 
technology" items has been a small 
proportion (in 1977, 17.6 percent) of 
their import total. And, compared to 
the rest of the West, American trade 
with Eastern Europe has been par- 
ticularly small and insignificant. 
Thus in 1977, American imports of 
less than $1 billion and exports of 
$2.5 billion for Eastern Europe and 
the Soviet Union (.9 percent and 2.2 
percent of total U.S. imports and 
exports) compare to exports of $29 
billion and imports of $25 billion for 
Western Europe and Japan. 

The great and ineluctable con- 
straint on the expansion of East- 
West trade is in the difficulty of 
organizing a system of exchange 
between politically-directed and 
market-directed economies. Those 
economies where output is centrally 
planned and consumption is con- 
trolled by the state, must ultimately 
finance their imports from the West 
through the hard currency sales of 
their goods to the West where pur- 
chases are by individuals and by 
corporations in the private sector. 
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"All around trading companies" in 
Japan, corporate barter deals with 
the Soviet Union, joint ventures in 
Eastern Europe constitute at least a 
marginal accommodation to this dif- 
ficulty. The report never comes to 
grips with this problem. Nothing is 
suggested that would open the way 
for a significant and rational expan- 
sion of imports from Eastern Europe 
and China as. for example, might be 
organized through public sector to 
public sector exchanges, with West- 
ern governments using exchange 
surpluses to procure imports on 
public account for consumption not 
in the private but in the public sec- 
tor. 

American policy with respect to 
trade with the East, and particularly 
toward trade with our favorite 
enemy, wavers between in- 
commensurable positions. On the 
one side are the hard liners, with 
their power now immeasurably 
strengthened by the Afghanistan 
confrontation and the consequent 
waves of xenophobia and patriotic 
passion that have been such a boon 
to the discredited Mr. Carter. For 
them the situation is crystal clear. 
Whatever the enemy imports must 
be to his advantage or he wouldn't 
import it: his advantage is our dis- 
advantage. Even that which in- 
creases his productivity in the most 
innocent of pursuits, releases man- 
power for pernicious purposes, and 
ends by raising his military potential. 
Hence to allow any trade with the 
"other side" constitutes an un- 
warranted concession. 

Against this are those who would 
encourage at least a moderate in- 
crease in trade with the East, for the 
sake of detente, to satisfy corporate 
clients who see profits to be made 
that way, or even who sense that 
trade might yield benefits all around. 
A policy that wavers between these 
two positions as a barometer of pub- 
lic sentiment permits no clear sense 
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of purpose and enables no logical 
deduction of criteria of choice. 

Our West European allies and 
Japan do not share our perspective. 
They all are and have been anxious 
to promote trade with the non- 
market economies of Eastern 
Europe and with China, and have 
encouraged and supported such 
trade, except in weapons and di- 
rectly related items. As their 
technology becomes equivalent to or 
surpasses ours, and as their nation- 
als, and subsidiaries of our own mul- 
tinationals abroad under their aegis, 
seek to trade with the East. theU.S. 
licensing constraints and sanctions 
become a charade. 

Most depressing was the political 
attitude and outlook reflected in the 
report — as out of line with reality as 
that of the Colonel Blimps who. not 
so long ago, spun out their calcula- 
tions and fantasies in Whitehall on 
the assumption of undiminished 
British power and glory. It is one 
that denigrates every aspect of the 
Soviet economy, blind to its formid- 
able achievements, and that con- 
ceives the United States' economy 
as the norm and measure of effi- 
ciency. as the central if not the sole 
source of innovation, as the temple 
of high technology, as possessor of 
the secrets, as teacher never learner, 
with everything to give and lose and 
nothing to get and gain. This view 
ignores or is ignorant of our spec- 
tacular decline in technological pre- 
eminence. our crumbling bastions of 
economic strength even in steel and 
automobiles, the seemingly incur- 
able weakness of the dollar with de- 
ficits unceasing, the absolute and 
continuing decline in industrial pro- 
ductivity. □ 



Robert Solo is professor of eco- 
nomics at Michigan State University 
in East Lansing. He is the author of 
Organizing Science for Technology 
Transfer in Economic Development, 



William H. Kincade reviews 

Politics of Arms Control; The Role 
and Effectiveness of the U.S. Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency 
by Duncan L. Clarke 
The Free Press 
269 pages, $15.95 

When chief salt negotiator and 
Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency (acda) director Paul C. 
Warnke resigned his posts October 
1978 to return to the private practice 
of law, he was responding to several 
imperatives. The nominal reason for 
his departure after 20 months of con- 
troversial service was financial. A 
second factor was National Security 
Advisor Zbigniew Brzezinski's 
longstanding desire to gain control 
over U.S. strategic arms limitation 
policy — an objective blocked by the 
far more experieneed, effective and 
technically well-versed Warnke. The 
third imperative was the Carter Ad- 
ministration's need, in the face of a 
difficult SALT II ratification process, 
to limit the sources of possible con- 
troversy and to acquire a still elusive 
image of toughness on issues pertain- 
ing to national defense and the 
Soviet Union. 

But, as Duncan Clarke amply 
demonstrates in this excellent and 
intimate portrait of the Agency, 
Warnke was also responding to a 
more basic dilemma that has existed 
longer than acda. For President 
Carter, like several presidents before 
him, the predicament is to achieve 
progress in limiting nuclear weapons 
without engaging the hostility of the 
many powerful groups and individu- 
als for whom acda is the "threat " or 
who, even at this late date, do not 
understand or accept the contrib- 
ution of arms control to national se- 
curity. For similar reasons. Pre- 
sident Nixon undertook a "purge," 
detailed in the book, of senior of- 
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ficials after salt i, cashiering them 
because opponents of arms limita- 
tion feared their success. 

In Carter’s case, the problem was 
aggravated by the fact that no prior 
president has ever given so much 
general and visible support to arms 
limitation or appointed so articulate 
and outspoken a proponent as 
Wamke to the acda post. Wamke’s 
resignation thus became a political 
imperative for the Administration. 
His departure and his successor (an 
obscure retired general) were sym- 
bols urgently needed by a symbol- 
conscious Administration to reverse 
impressions of “softness,” encour- 
aged by its own ineptitude in explain- 
ing defense decisions, and to prepare 
for the last round in the already shrill 
debate over salt ii. 

Yet the dilemma which oc- 
casioned Warnke's departure is 
broader and deeper than that 
suggested by this case alone. The 
underlying difficulty is how to formu- 
late and implement American arms 
control policy — and to organize and 
staff the government for this 
purpose — in an environment that, 
for many different reasons, remains 
antagonistic or resistant to this en- 
terprise. Wamke himself has called 
arms limitation "an unnatural act," 
no matter how necessary. It is to 
these fundamental questions that 
Clarke addresses his revealing, read- 
able and well-researched study. 

Though compact. Politics of Arms 
Control is inclusive. The analysis 
begins with the organization for and 
the formulation of American arms 
limitation policy in the Eisenhower 
Administration. It is a measure of 
the persistence of the plight of arms 
control that most of the issues of that 
era remain unresolved or only tenta- 
tively resolved even today. How are 
arms limitation initiatives to be inte- 
grated with long-term defense pol- 
icy? Should the U.S. arms control 
organization be primarily a policy 
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organ or a research and support 
staff? Should it be totally in- 
dependent, semi-autonomous, or 
subservient to the State Depart- 
ment? Is it a creature of the Con- 
gress or of the President and his 
senior foreign policy officials? Can it 
mold or must it follow prevailing 



opinion on security issues? Is it a 
meddling bureaucratic rival or a 
coordinating agency for policies that 
touch a range of issues from uranium 
reprocessing plants to foreign arms 
sales? What is its role to be in 
negotiations? How should it be 
staffed? 



These and at least as many more 
enduring questions, contradictions 
and "cross-pressures" are treated 
both analytically and historically in 
Clarke's account, based both on 
documentary evidence and on over 
250 interviews with officials familiar 
with ACDA and its predecessor or- 
ganizations. Clarke's purpose is to 
assess both the Agency's role, or the 
varying interpretations of it, and its 
effectiveness in carrying out that 
role in the 18 years of its existence. 

His evaluation of the many solu- 
tions adopted or proposed by suc- 
cessive officials, academics and 
well-meaning friends of the Agency 
for making an unnatural act less so is 
an antidote to the belief that tinker- 
ing with personnel, organization, 
procedures or charters will alter 
acda's fundamental predicament, 
which, in reality, is the problem of 
arms control in the national security 
state. Whether well led and given a 
strong role, as during Warnke's te- 
nure, or reduced in size and stature, 
as during the stewardship of Wam- 
ke's predecessor, Fred Ikle (de- 
scribed in the book as to the right of 
the Joint Chiefs on salt), acda is a 
lightning rod. It inevitably excites 
controversy and opposition — even 
among erstwhile allies — that cir- 
cumscribe its effectiveness. 

Clarke's book is a wide-ranging 
overview and evaluation that reflects 
a strong sense of the Agency, its 
leading personalities and its political 
and policy milieu. Scholars, officials 
and advocates will find Politics of 
Arms Control indispensable to a 
complete understanding of American 
arms control policy over the last 
quarter century. Moreover, it draws 
on and adds considerably to the lit- 
erature on the politics of American 
national security decision-making. 

Yet any book peering into the life 
of an agency — like one disclosing a 
family's intimate secrets — is sure to 
provoke interpretive controversy or 
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carping about emphasis. Clarke 
notes that many of acda's problems 
stem from a charter requiring it to 
play on the fields of other de- 
partments and agencies (Energy, De- 
fense, Central Intelligence, State, 
National Security Council). 

Few will contest that Clarke has 
captured the essence of this minus- 
cule (250 people) but vital agency. 
He finds that it has played a surpris- 
ingly important role as a goad, a 
gadfly or source of expertise in some 
areas of arms control and too minor 
a role in others, primarily because of 
the multitude of antagonists, cross- 
pressures and organizational rivals 
that inhibit its personnel from carry- 
ing out the agency's legal mandate. 
These the author sees as the realities 
of Washington politics. Though he 
thinks the agency might have been 
more aggressive at times, Clarke 
does not view these realities as 
sufficiently malleable to permit acda 
to outgrow its status as a "junior ac- 
tor " in the foreseeable future. Quite 
correctly, for example, he notes that 
arms control will have to concern it- 
self more and more with the 
weapons acquisition process, rather 
than with weapons already de- 
ployed. But Defense Department re- 
sistance to what it views as inter- 
ference in one of its basic missions 
has been and will be formidable, a 
repetition of the general resistance 
ACDA has contended with since its 
inception. 

In one of the most important chap- 
ters, Professor Clarke points out 
that, deprived of the levers of in- 
fluence wielded by other bureauc- 
racies (large constituency, big 
budget, policy primacy, etc.), acda 
is especially dependent for its suc- 
cess on the interest and confidence 
shown to its directors by more senior 
officials, particularly the President, 
Secretary of Defense, and Secretary 
of State. Here may lie the crux of 
many of the agency's problems, and 



those of arms control in general. 

Though every president in the nu- 
clear age has had an arms control 
policy, none has made full use of the 
enormous educational power of the 
office of the chief executive to re- 
duce the confusion in official Wash- 
ington and in the country generally 
over the contemporary role of arms 
control. Much of this confusion 
arises from uncertainty — enshrined 
in acda's very name — about the ul- 
timate goals of arms control. For 
many, arms control represents a 
path to (or codeword for) world 
pteace and disarmament. This objec- 
tive and those who espouse arms 
control are as ardently supported by 
some as they are feared or mis- 
trusted by others. Still another 
group, increasingly including the mil- 
itary, sees arms control as an end in 
itself, a means of reducing risks, 
controlling threats and simplifying 
contingencies in a strategic envi- 
ronment made ever more complex 
by technical innovation. 

Perhaps mirroring the divergent 
perspectives of peacemakers, prag- 
matists and hawks, each president 
has embraced arms control as the 
way to peace, as a way of eontrolling 
the hazards of war, and as the prox- 
imate cause for new weapons. This 
muddy approach promotes confu- 
sion about ends and means and pre- 
vents sustained support for acda. 

■yet there is no need, certainly not 
while arms limitation is just emerg- 
ing from its infancy, to resolve in ad- 
vance these questions about what, 
ultimately, arms control can or can- 
not do. The more sensible approach 
is to find out by prudent experi- 
mentation. 

In the meantime. American pre- 
sidents would do their own policies 
and political fortunes a favor by fos- 
tering neither exaggerated hopes nor 
exaggerated fears, by stopping the 
schizophrenic pretense that arms 
control can be all things to all 
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people, and by explaining instead 
what it can contribute now to Amer- 
ican and world security. 

Not having prepared the ground 
for an acceptance of arms control as 
fundamental to security in the nu- 
clear age, each president finds he has 
to make real and symbolic sacrifices 
to obtain consent for the arms con- 
trol talks or measures he knows are 
necessary. These sacrifices are not 
limited to new weapons authoriza- 
tions; they include dispensing with 
able and experienced officials like 
Gerard Smith and Paul Wamke or 
keeping a safe distance from acda 
and its troubled image. This may be 
a political necessity but it is a neces- 
sity because presidents and their ad- 
visors have allowed it to become so. 

As Professor Clarke notes at sev- 
eral points, arms control has become 
respectable. Even the bitterest Sen- 
ate opponents of salt ii must argue, 
disingenuously, that its worst fault is 
not achieving “enough" arms limita- 
tion. No doubt they are aware of the 
opinion polls revealing a substantial 
visceral public belief that thousands 
more nuclear warheads do not make 
them feel more secure than only a 
few hundred. 

Yet no president has systemat- 
ically sought to fashion continuing 
support from this sensible public im- 
pulse. It therefore remains an un- 
certain and incipient reaction, in- 
effectively energized whenever an 
agreement is signed because of the 
conflicting signals coming from the 
White House. 

How much longer American pre- 
sidents can have both more nuclear 
weapons and more arms control re- 
mains to be seen. Yet there can be 
no serious and lasting strategic arms 
limitations unless there is a resolu- 
tion of attitudes, from uncertainty 
about the final aims of arms limita- 
tion to the support it merits as a truly 
realistic element of security. For 



creating such change, instead of 
merely ad hoc support for specific 
measures, no better instrument 
exists than the office of the pre- 
sident. A consistent, authoritative, 
forthright exposition of the re- 
lationship of arms limits to other de- 
fense policies would ease consid- 
erably the painful dilemmas that still 
bedevil acda. 

Paradoxically, while arms control 
has gained broad if superficial public 
acceptance it has also come under 
increasing attack from both ends of 
the political spectrum, less on the 
question of goals than on matters of 
achievement and future directions. 
This is partly a product of un- 
reasonably high claims and expecta- 
tions and partly a result of the fact 
that the initial stock of ideas — the 
theory of arms control developed in 
the 1950s and 1960s — is in need of 
review, revision and replenishment. 
Fortunately, the last year or so has 
brought forth a remarkable variety of 
studies, notably Alan Platt's The 
U.S. Senate and Strategic Arms Pol- 
icy, 1969-1977 and Robin Ranger’s 
analysis of Soviet-American negotia- 
tions, Arms and Politics, 1958-1978. 

Professor Clarke’s book, how- 
ever, is the first comprehensive 
study of the evolution of the U.S. 
arms control policymaking system, 
of its internal politics and of the 
major issues it has faced. It sets a 
high standard which subsequent 
works will meet only with difficulty. 
Of equal importance, it will make a 
timely and substantial contribution 
to the much-needed reappraisal of 
American arms control policy and 
institutions and of their acceptance. 



William H. Kincade is the executive 
director of the Arms Control Asso- 
ciation in Washington, D.C., and 
director of the Arms Control Pro- 
gram for the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace. 
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Films 



Manoeuvre 

Produced by Frederick Wiseman. 
Distributed by Zipporah Films, 54 
Lewis Wharf, Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts 02110. 16 mm, B/W, 115 
min., 1979. $1,000 for five-year 
lease, $135 rental. 

Manoeuvre follows an infantry tank 
company from Fort Polk, Arkansas, 
through the various stages of a nato 
training exercise near the East Ger- 
man border. It covers the transport 
from the United States, the drawing 
of tanks and armored personnel car- 
riers, the movement to defensive po- 
sitions, repulsing an enemy attack, 
and taking the offensive — all exe- 
cuted in typical Wiseman style. 
There is little editorial content (other 
than assembling the film) and no nar- 
rative; yet, the scrupulous attention 
to the minutiae presents a rather 
complete picture of what happens on 
a field exercise. The film shows the 
complexity, the masses of equip- 
ment and resources, the boredom, 
and the need to instill enthusiasm for 
the exercises (there are briefings 
which are replicas of football 
locker room pep talks). 

There are some great episodes 
which point up the unreality of the 
war games mentality. In one scene a 
single old farmer with a shovel holds 
up a whole tank and armored per- 
sonnel patrol — -a similar patrol the 
previous year has wrecked his 
pasture. In another, two soldiers are 
arguingover a barrage: “If this was a 
real war, half of this shit wouldn't be 
happening. . . . You're talking about 
real life — I'm talking about a field 
problem." A third scene epitomizes 



this grand Manoeuvre, the leaders of 
a patrol are faced with a real prob- 
lem: in order to pull off a surprise 
attack they have to choose between 
tearing up a delicate hillside which 
had just been rained on or take a 
more open route which would in- 
crease their chance of being de- 
tected. 

The value of Manoeuvre is that it 
shows the nitty-gritty of a large field 
exercise. It is in a certain sense an 
exercise in futility with little con- 
nection to reality. Readers who are 
interested in Manoeuvre should also 
see two other Wiseman films: Basie 
Traininf! which follows a group of 
men through the whole basic training 
process, and Sinai Field Mission 
which covers the U.S. peacekeeping 
effort in the Sinai. All three films are 
available from Zipporah Films. □ 



Battleground Washington: 

The Politics of Pressure 

Produced by Phil Lewis for abc 
News. Distributed by abc Learning 
Resources. 1330 Avenue of the 
Americas, New York. New York 
10019. >4" videocassette, color, 52 
min., 1979. $550 purchase. 

The role and influence of special 
interest groups in the political pro- 
cess are examined Battleground 
Wasliinf>ton: The Polities of Pres- 
sure. The film follows a prominent 
lobbyist on his rounds for a long- 
term promotion of a value-added- 
tax. This particular sequence pro- 
vides good background on how lob- 
byists work. 

Much of the program deals with 
the attempt to reform campaign 
finance laws. This portion starts with 
an interview with Dita Beard, a lob- 
byist tainted with the nr scandal of 
1972. It examines the increasing ef- 
fect of political action committees, 
especially in the light of decreasing 
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leadership. Then it follows the prog- 
ress of a campaign reform finance 
bill through a key Flouse committee. 
The program also examines the ef- 
fect of the direct mail lobbying ef- 
forts and concludes with a discus- 
sion of congresspersons who choose 
to represent special interests. 

The Polities of Pressure is valu- 
able because it provides insights on 
the lobbying process — what it is, 
what it accomplishes, what its 
proper role should be, and what 
abuses need to be corrected. □ 



The following films, Hiroshima/ 
Nagasaki, August 1945 and Fable 
Safe, are two classic films which 
have been re-released by the 
Museum of Modern Art. They are 
reviewed here because both deserve 
widespread distribution. Hiroshi- 
ma/Nagasaki has been seen by mil- 
lions but it should continue to he 
seen by millions more because it 
documents what actually happens in 
nuclear war. Fable Safe is not nearly 
as well known, hut it too deserves 
widespread recognition because it 
clearly, simply, and understandably 
presents the case aftainst the con- 
tinuing arms race. 

— John Dowling, Film Editor 

Hiroshima/Nagasaki, Augu.st 1945 

Produced by Erik Bamouw and Paul 
Ronder. Distributed by Museum of 
Modem Art, Circulating Film Pro- 
gram, 11 W. 53rd St., New York. 

New York 10019. 16 mm, B/W, 16 
min., 1945, re-released 1980. $275 
purchase. $25 rental. 

Immediately after the bombings of 
Hiroshima/Nagasaki a crew of 
Japanese camerapersons began to 
document the destruction. The pro- 
ject was halted by U.S. Occupation 
Forces and the three hours of film 
were classified. It was used for 
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INTERNATIONALIZATION: AN ALTERNATIVE 
TO NUCLEAR PROLIFERATION? 

Edited by Eberhard Meller, International Energy Agency 

Leading personalities in the field of nuclear energy worldwide assess possible 
improvements to the present non-proliferation regime and explore the possi- 
bilities for internationalfzation of sensitive parts of the nuclear fuel cycle. 

288 pages $20.00 

REFINING THE WATERFRONT 

Alternative Energy Facility Siting Policies for Urban Coastal Areas 

Edited by David Morell and Grace Singer, Princeton University 
Public policy recommendations based on analysis of the policy conflicts 
between coastal zone management, urban waterfront revitalization, and 
energy facility siting that occur when enei^y and environmental policy 
decisionmakers attempt to balance the goals of growth, equity, and environ- 
mental protection. 

368 pages $22.50 

FEAR OF SCIENCE - TRUST IN SCIENCE 
Conditions for Change in the Climate of Opinion 

Edited by Andrei S. Markovits, Wesleyan University, 
and Karl W. Deutsch, Harvard University 

International scholars, researchers, and politicians, examine the relationship 
between science, scientists, technology, and the public in the past, during 
the present, and toward the future. 

288 pages $22.50 

ASIAN SECURITY IN THE 1980s 
Problems and Policies for a Time of Transition 

Edited by Richard H. Solomon, The Rand Corporation 
(A Rand Corporation Research Study) 

Discussions of issues and goals which must be acknowledged in formulating 
a regional security strategy for Asia in the 1980s. 

336 pages $20.00 

INTERNATIONAL ENERGY STRATEGIES 
Proceedings of the 1979 lAEE/RFF Conference 

Edited by Joy Dunkerley, Resources for the Future 

(Published for the International Association of Energy Economists 

and Resources for the Future) 

Prominent energy authorities discuss important questions in the areas of 
energy demand and conservation, petroleum, other fuels (including coal and 
nuclear energy), and electricity. 

512 pages $27.50 

CENTRALIZED POWER 

The Politics of Scale in Electricity Generation 

Marc Messing, Environmental Policy Institute, H. Paul Friesema, 

Northwestern University, and David Morell, Princeton University 

The impact of the electric utility industry on the structure and activities of 

local and state government. 

272 pages $20.00 

TECHNOLOGICAL RISK 

Its Perception and Handling in the European Community 

Edited by Meinolf Dierkes, Science Center Berlin, Sam Edwards, Cambridge 

University, and Rob Coppock, Science Center Berlin 

The proceedings of an international conference that examined policy issues 
and problems related to the environment, human health, and safety created 
by the development of new technologies and processes. 

160 pages $20.00 
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training purposes until 1968 when it 
was returned to the Japanese gov- 
ernment. This version was edited by 
Bamouw and Ronder from the origi- 
nal footage. 

Hiroshima/Nagasaki August. 1945 
shows how terribly the Japanese 
people suffered from the bombings. 
It is the best film available which de- 
scribes the utter devastation which 
nuclear war will bring to most in the 
northern hemisphere. The gruesome 
scenes have a very depressing effect 
on many viewers, so most audiences 
should be prepared for this. But the 
gruesome scenes bring home the re- 
ality of nuclear war as nothing else 
can. It should be required viewing 
for all who are concerned about the 
survivability of humankind. □ 



Fable Safe 

Produced by Sumner Glimcher. 
Distributed by the Museum of Mod- 
em Art, Circulating Film Program, 
II W. 53rd St., New York, New 
York 10019. 16 mm, color, animated, 
9 min., 1971, re-released 1980. $150 
purchase, $20 rental. 

Fable Safe encapsulates the arms 
race in a clever, comprehensive and 
appealing way. It shows an arms 
race between the superpowers based 
on mutual fear, misunderstandings, 
and misinterpretations of the other 
side's intentions. It defines and also 
uses the jargon and acronyms of the 
arms race to explain the arms race. 
Fable Safe is a great satire which 
points up the folly of the arms race 
as well as showing the historical 
progression — from one weapons 
system to another — until ultimate 
catastrophe. This little known film 
deserves much wider distribution. □ 



These films were reviewed by the 
Bulletin’s Film Editor, John Dowling, 
professor of physics, at Mansfield 
State College (Penn.) 
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Marcus G. Raskin 



The price of defense 



The April issue of the Bulletin carried 
two reviews of The Price of Defense: 
A New Strategy for Military Spending. 
As we regard this book as one of the 
most important contributions to the 
current nuclear arms debate, we are 
pleased to present still another com- 
ment on the book . — The Editors 

Reading The Price of Defense by the 
Boston Study Group,* 1 was re- 
minded of P.M.S. Blackett: Through 
reasoning and operations research, 
the British scientist attempted to 
demonstrate the limits of nuclear 
weapons use and of bombing power, 
as they relate to any rational objec- 
tive. But it is difficult to apply com- 
parative calculative reasoning, or 
operations research, to the com- 
plexities of war, because war is an 
irrational set of actions of whose 
consequences no one can be sure. 

There are those who may gain 
from war. Indeed, one could argue 
that, until Vietnam, the United 
States gained much from its wars. 
But in its most basic sense, war rep- 
resents a terrifying willingness to de- 
stroy society and social systems. 
And where there are no clearly 
defined and limited purposes to the 
war, the weapons employed will in- 
crease the ferocity and anger of the 
combatants and victims. 

The arms race poses this dilemma: 
While deterrence and the arms sys- 
tem are meant to stop war, the social 
system committed to an open-ended 
military buildup will make the war an 
unparalleled disaster. There will be a 
tendency to use more rather than 
fewer weapons, just because they 

•Published by Quadrangle/New York Times. 



are on hand. Plans to fight a coun- 
terforce war appear rational on 
paper; but they must finally and ig- 
nobly end, in practice, as night- 
mares — and war crimes. 

It is a dangerous exercise to write 
the history of the next world war, 
and especially to predict ‘‘winners.’’ 
Any military activity, as Karl von 
Clausewitz pointed out, is prone to 
subjective factors which cannot be 
measured: the excellence of one's 
commanders; the willingness of the 
forces to believe in what they are 
doing and to sense that there is sup- 
port for them among their people. 

The extraordinary fact of our time 
is that no government at war with 
another can be completely sure of its 
populace for any length of time. 
Does anyone believe that the Ameri- 
can people are so supine, so lacking 
in moral sentiment, that the use of 
nuclear weapons not in direct self- 
defense would fail to result in extra- 
ordinary resistance within our soci- 
ety? 

The brilliance of the Vietnamese 
strategy, first against the French and 
then the Americans, was that they 
were able to prosecute a war of na- 
tional liberation in their own country 
while appealing to the value system 
of independence and equality among 
the civil societies of the United 
States and France. In sum, the mere 
adding up of military capabilities will 
not foretell the victor. The 
Vietnamese-American war made 
clear that highly sophisticated 
technological systems are only gen- 
erally understood by the average 
soldier. Nor is there much to suggest 
that invading or interventionary 



forces, even where they have 
superior firepower, can hold any 
piece of territory for very long where 
there is determined and continuous 
military and nonviolent opposition. 

The costs of intervention and oc- 
cupation are enormous, and it is just 
as well that they be computed in ad- 
vance, before armchair strategists 
assume that an interventionary 
force — known over this last genera- 
tion as a “fire-fighting capability” or 
“brushfire” war capacity — can suc- 
ceed over the long haul. Glib talk at 
Washington dinner parties, and in 
Congress, about occupying the Per- 
sian Gulf is not much heard among 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. They have 
computed the cost and it is extra- 
ordinarily high. To occupy another’s 
land is not the easiest role for a mili- 
tary administration. In the early 
1900s it took the United States well 
over a decade to put down guerrilla 
resistance in Mindinao in the Philip- 
pines. That Nixon and Kissinger fa- 
vored local proxies for imperial dirty 
work is understandable. 

Nuclear deterrence is to national 
security and military managers what 
Magna Carta was to the English no- 
bles; it gives them vested rights and 
legitimacy. But what does it give the 
rest of us? Nuclear deterrence is a 
hostage system. Basically, it tells an 
opponent’s leaders; If you do things 
we don’t like or if you use nuclear 
weapons first, we could destroy the 
civilian and industrial land space that 
is your past, present and much of 
your future. 

The irony here is that deterrence 
strategy reflects the "soft” or “ra- 
tional” position. This position is 
meant to hold civilization hostage 
with the understanding that if so or- 
dered by "competent civilian au- 
thority,” it can be destroyed. (In the 
United States the President gets to 
act as God.) But clearly, any com- 
monsense interpretation of the inter- 
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national rules of war holds that the 
use of nuclear weapons against in- 
nocent populations is a war crime. 

"Munich " may be the major 
metaphor of an older generation of 
elites concerned with foreign and 
national security policy. But my 
generation is moved by the Nurem- 
berg analogy and the horrors of 
Nagasaki. Elites who support nu- 
clear weapons programs and urge 
their increase will be left "twisting 
slowly in the wind " — to borrow 
Ehrlichman"s phrase — by any sur- 
vivors of a nuclear war. Such sur- 
vivors will wonder about nations 
where strategists could target the de- 
struction of millions of people and 
then go out to lunch. And they will 
wonder about the wisdom of having 
put our "invulnerable deterrent,"" 
the Poseidon, in the hands of young 
men hardly past adolescence, often 
under the influence of drugs — young 
men used by their government as in- 
struments of nuclear genocide. 

If we do not realize that the major 
components of any defense system 
are its fundamentally human politi- 
cal, psychological and legal factors, 
we are left with a numerical, non- 
purposive and essentially mechan- 
ical approach to defense, I will come 
back to this point. 

The doubts 1 have expressed 
about deterrence might be construed 
as lending support to a counterforce 
strategy. But my argument heie is 
also predicated on the questions 
raised at Nuremberg. Adoption of a 
countervailing strategy, which sup- 
posedly means aiming at only mili- 
tary targets, unquestionably com- 
mits the United States to an open- 
ended arms race, leading to a first- 
strike capability. But a first-strike 
capability is itself a statement of ag- 
gressive war, a war that is legally in- 
defensible. 

The tougher minded might smirk 
at these remarks. Law, let alone jus- 
tice, does not seem very relevant, 
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Indeed, it is often used to justify 
what was once considered criminal 
activity. An example is the ciA 
charter, where covert activities, in- 
cluding surveillance, have moved 
from the category of dubious or 
criminal behavior to protective be- 
havior for the state. But it is impor- 
tant to understand that the questions 
pertinent to nuclear war are moral, 
legal and ecological ones. They are 
not questions of strategy. 

I wish that the Boston Study 
Group had dealt with the im- 
plications of nuclear and inter- 
ventionary strategy so that the dis- 
cussions could have been more 
political. The Price of Defense does 
what any serious operations analysis 
seeks to do: it sets limits of what can 
and should be done through military 
force. 

The authors do not go along with 
those who believe, like Secretary of 
Defense Harold Brown, that the 
TRIAD system of nuclear strategy, or 
the interventionary capacity to re- 
spond anywhere, is anything other 
than a forward military strategy with 
clear and undeniable imperial over- 
tones. Although it would seem easier 
and more socially inventive to de- 
velop alternative energy systems, 
there are those who claim that the 
United States miisl have access to 
oil and be prepared to fight for it. 
They are edging toward the pre- 
World War 11 strategy of the 
Japanese military, who brought 
about a coup in the Japanese 
cabinet, with international war as 
the consequence. 

This historical parallel should 
warn us to be far more precise in de- 
fining the interests and the national 
security of the United States. Na- 
tional security should be seen as the 
protection of the land and people of 
the United States, not of commercial 
investments, military bases or 
alliances. Nor should the proteetion 



of other nations depend on the 
United States alone. Rather, it must 
be accomplished through world or 
collective responsibility. The pur- 
pose of the U.N. framework was to 
avoid having individual nations act 
as if they alone were carrying the 
torch of civilization. Thus, though it 
will be difficult, American states- 
men, should take the position that 
the United States must play a mini- 
mal role individually, but an impor- 
tant collective role in the United 
Nations. 

America need not and cannot play 
the role of policeman with its own 
rulebook. But its choice will affect 
the type of defense system it 
'"buys." If the United States 
chooses to develop a three-oeean 
navy, interventionary foree, eovert 
forees and first-strike eapability, as 
well as nuclear war-fighting capabil- 
ity, there will be no way to sustain 
democracy at home. For the enemy 
of democracy is war and war prepa- 
ration. General Maxwell Taylor 
understood this point very well when 
he said that it was time to suppress 
those who do not go along with the 
present national military consensus. 

The importanee of the Price of 
Defense is that it keeps open the de- 
bate. It catches the war imperialists, 
taking cover under the banner of 
defense, quite off guard. It requires 
them to answer why the alternative 
of a collective role is not in reality 
one that is more seeure for the 
United States, and indeed, for 
others. □ 



Marcus Raskin is 
co-founder and 
distinguished fellow 
of the Institute for 
Policy Studies in 
Washington, D.C. 

He is the author 
of The Politics of 
National Security ( 1 979 ) and The Common 
Good (forthcoming). 
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From Science Council of Japan 

Statement from the Council in com- 
memoration of the 25th anniversary 
of the Russell-Einstein Manifesto. 

A quarter of a century ago, on July 9, 
1955, a Manifesto signed by the two 
distinguished scientists, Bertrand 
Russell, Albert Einstein and nine 
other Nobel Laureates, including 
Hideki Yukawa, was released as a 
call to the whole world. 

The Manifesto faced and gave a 
warning against the actual peril 
arising as a result of the development 
of nuclearweapons, which confronts 
mankind with the possibility of an- 
nihilation. It appealed to the scien- 
tists of the world, irrespective of di- 
fferences of political thinking, creed, 
nationality, socio-economic system, 
to assemble in conference to de- 
liberate how to overcome this peril. 
The objectives were to adopt a res- 
olution to urge the governments of 
the world to realize that their pur- 
pose cannot be furthered by a world 
war, to recommend that all matters 
of dispute be settled by peaceful 
means, and simultaneously to ini- 
tiate a signature campaign subscrib- 
ing to this resolution among scien- 
tists and the general public all over 
the world. 

The Manifesto, from the stand- 
point of “human-beings, members of 
the species Man, whose continued 
existence is in doubt," emphasizes 
the special responsibility of scien- 
tists because they do know most 
about the formidable dangers of nu- 
clear warfare and consequently they 
should endeavour more strenuously 
than anyone else to bring about the 
complete abolition of nuclear 
weapons. Indeed, the Manifesto 
ushered in the meeting of scientists 
at Pugwash in 1957, where distin- 
guished scientists from various 
countries of the world, including H. 



Yukawa and S. Tomonaga, assem- 
bled and adopted a statement in line 
with the spirit of the Russell-Einstein 
Manifesto. 

During the past 25 years, consid- 
ering the opinions and movements of 
the peoples of the world, it is fortu- 
nate that no nuclear weapon has 
been used in actual warfare. 
Nevertheless, the possible danger of 
their use is growing stronger because 
of the recent developments of nu- 
clear weapons systems which have 
invalidated the theory of nuclear 
deterrence — the pretext for main- 
taining nuclear weapons in the past. 

The final document unanimously 
approved at the Special Session for 
Disarmament of the General Assem- 
bly of the United Nations held two 
years ago clearly stated that “Man- 
kind today is confronted with an un- 
precedented threat of self-extinc- 
tion" because of the accumulation of 
nuclear weapons. 

The pressing situation in which we 
now find ourselves proves that the 
aim of the Manifesto, which recom- 
mended that every government “find 
peaceful means for the settlement of 
all matters of dispute between them" 
has even greater significance than 
when it was issued. 

The Science Council of Japan, at 
the time of its inauguration in t949, 
declared its firm determination both 
within Japan and overseas that it 
would exert itself to make science 
provide the basis for a cultural na- 
tion and for world peace, indicating 
the attitude of self-reflection of Jap- 
nese scientists. Since then, particu- 
larly since the H-bomb tests at the 
Bikini Atoll in 1954, the Council has 
ceaselessly expressed serious con- 
cern for the complete abolition of 
nuclear weapons and time and again 
has issued many recommendations, 
statements and appeals against test- 
ing, production, stockpiling and use 
of nuclear weapons. 

It was only natural then, that the 



Council stood firmly behind the aims 
of the Russell-Einstein Manifesto, 
and adopted a resolution to give full 
support to the statement of the sci- 
entists meeting at Pugwash. 

As this year marks the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the Russell-Einstein 
Manifesto, the Council, recalling its 
consistent stand in support of nu- 
clear disarmament through all these 
years, hereby re confirms the spirit 
and significance of the Manifesto and 
simultaneously resolves to make 
even greater efforts to carry out the 
special responsibility of scientists to 
attain the most earnest aspiration of 
humanity for the still unrealized total 
abolition of nuclear weapons. 

We therefore call upon all scien- 
tists and scientific organizations both 
in Japan and overseas to support this 
statement of our Council and to col- 
laborate with us in the pursuit of 
these aims.D 



On U.S.-Soviet 
exchange programs 

The Council of the National Academy 
of Sciences of the United States has 
reviewed the prospects of its program 
of scientific exchanges with the Acad- 
emy of Sciences of the Soviet Union. 

At the time of our previous ex- 
amination of this program, in Feb- 
ruary 1980, our Foreign Associate, 
Andrei Sakharov, had been sent into 
internal exile in the Soviet Union. 
We remain deeply concerned by this 
continuing exile. Our concern is not 
an indication of agreement or dis- 
agreement with his expressed opinions 
on political issues. It is rather a con- 
cern for his rights as a scientist and 
as a human being and, in particular, 
for his freedom to pursue scientific 
work. Our suspension of those inter- 
academy exchanges involving groups 
of scientists was a direct expression of 
this concern. This concern continues. 

The Council hopes that circum- 
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stances will so improve as to permit 
the resumption of this interacademy 
exchanges. It notes that, meanwhile, 
the exchange program for individual 
scientists still remains in place. 

Our present interacademy exchange 
agreement with the Soviet Union ex- 
pires on December 31, 1980. We have 
authorized our Foreign Secretary to 
begin discussions directed toward a 
new interacademy agreement more 
appropriate to scientific progress and 
with greater emphasis on multi- 
nationtil arrangements. 

Arms control and disarmament is a 
central problem for both our coun- 
tries. For this reason, independently 
of the above, the Council will press 
for meetings at which scientists of the 
United States and the Soviet Union 
can discuss thoroughly the technical 
aspects of this problem. □ 

Woods Hole, Mass. 

August 12, 1980 



The great destroyer 
overpopulation 

Why let overpopulation 
destroy the environment, 
the quality of your life, and 
your children’s future? Join 
our growing ranks and help 
us reduce U.S. and world 
population by at least 
50 percent. 

Any lesser goal is wishful 
thinking, and grossly in- 
adequate, if we are to have 
any hope of creating a sus- 
tainable economy in a 
sound and healthy environ- 
ment. 

Write today for our 
free brochure. 

Negative Population Growth, Inc. 
Suite 1042 (A-6) 16 East 42nd St. 
NewYork,N.Y. 10017 



The Progressive case 

The article by L. H. Tribe and D. H. 
Remes — "Some Reflections on the 
Progressive Case: Publish and 
Perish" {Biilleiin, March 1980) — and 
G. S. Stanford’s comment — "Will 
We Perish If We Publish" (June 
1980) — will no doubt stir con- 
troversy over what properly belongs 
outside the government’s secrecy 
regime. 

In these articles there is no real 
controversy over the seriousness of 
Morland’s revelations in terms of 
national security. Both argue that 
the Progressive case should simply 
never have gone to court on the 
grounds that U.S. security was seri- 
ously enough threatened to justify 
the imposition of prior restraint. 

Stanford asserts that Tribe's and 
Remes' central point is that First and 
Fourth Amendment rights are not 
consistent with the nuclear age. It 
should be recognized that any form 
of strong and central security will in- 
evitably conflict with these con- 
stitutional guarantees. As history 
has shown, it is high-level conflicts 
which pose the greatest danger. An 
examination of the conflicts perti- 
nent to nuclear safeguards falls into 
two areas of concern — government 
secrecy and recovery of contraband 
nuclear material. 

In the first, secrecy can play two 
roles. First, it can protect citizens 
from threats which otherwise might 
materialize far more easily and 
quickly. Second, it can perpetuate 
the status quo by withholding in- 
formation which might lead a dem- 
ocratic society to discontinue or 
alter the nature of an activity. The 
inherent problem is that those with 
authority to classify information as 
secret are often the same as those 
who may benefit from maintaining 
the status quo. Several things can be 
said about this. 



• The level of threat posed should 
not, as Stanford asserts, be directly 
related to the presumption toward 
secrecy. In American society citi- 
zens are entitled to, and in fact de- 
mand, a say in the important issues 
of the time. As the possible conse- 
quences of a particular action be- 
come more serious, there should be 
a stronger presumption toward 
facilitating public discussion. To 
delete “direct, immediate" from the 
legal test that prior restraint can only 
be evoked when publication would 
"surely result in direct, immediate, 
and irrepairable damage to our na- 
tion or its people," as Stanford 
suggests, would unquestionably be a 
serious erosion of First Amendment 
guarantees. 

• Nuclear energy and nuclear 
weapons are inextricably linked. The 
global debate over weapons pro- 
liferation and nuclear energy re- 
volves around this linkage and is 
very political in nature. If nuclear 
weapons are easy to construct, given 
the material an advanced nuclear en- 
ergy fuel cycle will utilize, this 
should be made known to the public 
who must bear the risks. Further, 
knowledge of the general details of 
weapons design is not the same as 
fabricating the device, and equating 
the two is ludicrous. Also, defense- 
related plutonium production re- 
actors produce tons of the very ma- 
terial Stanford correctly states is not 
presently in the civilian energy sec- 
tor. The details of this production 
are secret and, therefore, beyond 
public scrutiny, and it is the likeli- 
hood of a similar trend in nuclear en- 
ergy production with which Tribe 
and Remes are concerned. 

• The distinction between de- 
ducible and nondeducible informa- 
tion is soft at best. The results of ar- 
duous experimentation and testing 
may be "nondeducible," but it is the 
"direct, immediate, and irreversi- 
ble " harm the information will pro- 
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duce which is the central issue in 
prior restraint cases. Ultimately all 
information is deduced. After the 
United States demonstrated that 
fission explosives were possible, 
other nations developed their own 
designs. The inescapable fact is that 
once a design is demonstrated others 
will "rediscover” the design. 

• The Progressive case shows 
that seeking prior restraint is the 
government's sole response in most 
secrecy cases. If the editors of Pro- 
gressive had not sought government 
review, as they did, they could have 
published the article freely as did 
Take Over and Majority Report. 
Why is it that seeking prior restraint 
ended government involvement if 
this issue was truly sensitive to na- 
tional security? 

• Howard Morland clearly was 
able to discuss thermonuclear 
weapons technology with scientists 
who felt they were not revealing po- 
tentially harmful information. The 
fact that the Los Alamos Scientific 
Laboratory Library had declassified 
versions of the same information in- 
dicates that some classification of- 
ficers felt that the information was 
not seriously sensitive. The whole 
affair puts a “chilling effect” on all 
discussions by government scientists 
on weapons-related topics. If de- 
classification is not sufficient to 
guarantee freedom of discussion, the 
message is that one should discuss 
nothing even remotely sensitive with 
journalists. 

In the second area, it can be ar- 
gued that Fourth Amendment 
guarantees are clearly threatened by 
the use of plutonium or highly en- 
riched uranium in the civilian energy 
sector. Several assertions should be 
put to rest on this score. 

• Reactor grade plutonium can be 
used to make fission explosives. To 
quote F. C. Ikle, former Director of 
the U.S. Arms Control and Dis- 



armament Agency (Bulletin, January 
1980): 

“This misunderstanding was com- 
pounded by the persistence within 
the U.S. government of a specific 
piece of misinformation: the claim 
that the plutonium from power re- 
actors was normally not suitable for 
making bombs. It is not quite clear 
why so many technically competent 
people helped to propagate this er- 
roneous notion. It is clear, un- 
happily, that some used it de- 
liberately to deceive their superiors 
as to the dangers of plutonium re- 
processing. Some West European 
statesmen, it seems, were thus mis- 
led to underrate the danger of 
plutonium from power reactors. 
Professor Albert Wohlstetter's in- 
quiry into this matter (using data 
that had already been declassified) 
has helped greatly to put an end to 
this deception, once and for all.” 

• The copious and penetrating 
radiation which Stanford claims will 
permit simple detection of con- 
traband plutonium can, in fact, be 
shielded very easily, either by dis- 
tance (any large building forces de- 
tectors outside their range) or by use 
of simple shielding such as earth 
(lead is not necessary). In fact, a 
typical fallout shelter constructed in 
the 1960s would be perfectly suita- 
ble. It should also be pointed out that 
the exact sensitivity of remote loca- 
tion devices is classified as secret, 
making true public discussion of this 
subject impossible. However, any 
good physicist could deduce that 
shielding contraband special nuclear 
materials from detection is not a 
serious obstacle. 

• The possibility of using “doc- 
tored" nuclear fuel which is more 
difficult to handle or conceal has 
already been “carefully examined” 
in the Etepartment of Energy's Non- 
proliferation Alternative Systems 



Assessment Program and found not 
to be useful. 

It is worth noting that any high 
level of security, in itself, seriously 
threatens First and Fourth Amend- 
ment guarantees. Whether that secu- 
rity is a result of an advanced nu- 
clear energy fuel cycle or any other 
advanced technology for massive 
destruction, they all pose the same 
threat to civil liberties. It is interest- 
ing that there is not much public 
concern over the potential theft of an 
already fabricated nuclear explosive 
device or plutonium from a defense 
production facility. Responsible 
anti-nuclear groups do not challenge 
the huge defense-related nuclear 
program to anything approaching the 
same degree. This lack of concern 
may be attributable to the high level 
of secrecy surrounding the defense 
programs and this is what justifiably 
concerns Tribe and Remes. 

In essence. Tribe and Remes 
have performed a very profound 
service by pointing out that the high 
level of security which may accom- 
pany a nuclear fuel cycle utilizing 
materials capable of producing a nu- 
clear explosion will have some ad- 
verse effects on civil liberties. Con- 
stitutional guarantees generally 
erode in a stepwise fashion which 
dictates that concern should be 
voiced at a sufficiently early stage to 
engender real debate over the activ- 
ity in question. To label such consid- 
erations as the domain of the un- 
thinking or uninformed is an attempt 
to deny civil libertarians their proper 
place in public debates over ac- 
tivities of great importance. Pro- 
tecting the constitutional guarantees 
we, as Americans, have fought so 
hard to preserve is of paramount im- 
portance. To assert otherwise is a 
clear disservice. □ 

John N. O’Brien 

Brookhaven National Laboratory 
Upton, New York 
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stab misdirected 

Anthony Fainberg lectures me in his 
letter (November 1979) about my 
presumed ignorance of the appropri- 
ate dose units (rem instead of 
person-rent). Checking the original 
confirmed that the error was the 
Bulletin's, not mine. Fainberg's stab 
was therefore misdirected. 

The remainder of his defensive re- 



The Institute for World Order 
announces an international 



NETWORK 

TO EDUCATE FOR 

WORLD SECURITY 



Inspired by U.N. Secretary- 
General Kurt Waldheim’s sugges- 
tion that 0.1 percent of the annual 
arms budget be devoted to posi- 
tive disarmament efforts, this 
project promotes establishment 
of a U.N.-sponsored disarmament 
fund devoted to worldwide peace 
and security education. 

Along with suggestions for inte- 
grating studies into regular 
school curricula, various ways 
are suggested for adapting peace 
and security materials to the 
particular concerns of people of 
all economic, cultural, and edu- 
cational levels, and for dissemin- 
ating these materials in ways not 
usually associated with educa- 
tion. 

For further information and 
suggestions, write 

Network to Educate for World 
Security 

777 United Nations Plaza 
New York, N.Y. 10017 
212-490-0010 



sponse to my letter was quite ir- 
relevant to the fundamental issue of 
responsibility which I raised about 
an editorial in the Bulletin. A piece 
of disingenuous industry propaganda 
had been presented side-by-side with 
a description of the most serious nu- 
clear power accident so far, claiming 
that they have equivalent content of 
truth. The Editor’s description (or 
"alternative" view) of what hap- 
pened at Three Mile Island was sub- 
sequently amply supported by the 
President's Commission. 

Either Fainberg’s mind was closed 
to the essence of my concern or he 
considered it unassailable, except by 
the common political tactics of an 
attack on my credibility. 

Rudi H. Nussbaum 
Portland, Oregon 

Editor’s note: We are sorry for the 
error and the consequent misunder- 
standing. 



What’S in a name? 

You do us an injustice: in the edito- 
rial in your June issue you refer to 
“military technocrats." 

I refer you to the definition of 
technocracy in Webster’s Third New 
International Dictionary: “1. gov- 
ernment or management of the 
whole of society by technical experts 
or in accordance with principles 
established by technicians. 2. an or- 
ganization of technicians that studies 
the possibilities of government in ac- 
cordance with principles set up by 
technicians." 

The use of the world "technoc- 
rats ” in the above context was in- 
appropriate. You could have re- 
ferred to these warmonger-types 
merely as militarists. 

John Sheldon 
Technocracy Inc. 

Savannah, Ohio 



A welcome proposal 

Publication of the excellent article 
“The Public and Technological De- 
cisions” by Abrams and Primack 
(June 1980) is another commendable 
step by the Bulletin to foster the de- 
velopment of new institutions to 
meet the needs of our times. Con- 
gratulations to you and the authors. 
The “critical review and public as- 
sessment” proposal they outline to 
replace adversary procedure has 
much to recommend it. I do suggest, 
however, that before this proposal 
becomes adopted and ensconced by 
acronym into our social structure 
that a new name be found for it; 
we’ve got enough crapa already! 

E. H. Copeland 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 



Unseen tremors 

“When the war comes Europe will 
be devasted. The Russians will be 
everywhere. Only in America will 
there be some safety.” The speaker 
is a friend, a Munich businessman on 
tour in New York, looking at the 
sights, checking the banks, watching 
for parcels of land, resuming a flight 
that he started as a child after the 
Russians broke through the German 
lines at the Elbe on the last long as- 
sault of World War II. “1 have been 
told that the best places to look for 
farmland are in Maryland and 
Carolina. Is that true?" He looks at 
me, expecting a reasoned response 
and I wonder if my face reflects the 
confusion in my mind. He is grimly 
serious. He is preparing for Ar- 
mageddon, the decisive battle. 

Many of my Central European 
friends have begun the transforma- 
tion to displaced persons, refugees 
of the mind who respond to a varia- 
tion of Santayana’s dictum that only 
a generation intimately exposed to 
the cycles of war and uncertainty 
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understand: those who remember 
history are bound to relive it. He re- 
members the hunger and terror of 
the war and is looking for a modest 
farm to which he can relocate. "The 
only problem is how to pay. It is di- 
fficult to arrange the transfer of 
funds from my bank to an American 
bank. 1 must find a way." How will 
he manage the logistics of his move? 
At what sign will he gather his family 
and fly to his farm in the new world? 
And who will prepare and maintain 
the land for him in the meantime? 

During the Napoleonic wars, as 
antagonists slid from belligerence to 
open hostilities, the officers would 
sharpen their swords on the embassy 
steps of their enemy and shout de- 
fiance. Today there is no time for 
bravura. As tensions rise people are 
stirred to movement. They prepare 
to take to the roads, to abandon their 
homes in the hope that they will sur- 
vive. The cities are grand targets, 
places to be destroyed, killing 
grounds for those who will not or 
cannot flee. They are losing the vis- 
ion of peace and the hope that reason 
wilt overwhelm the insane push to 
war. 

I remember walking with a friend 
through the quiet shadows of the 
Vienna Woods. "This small stand of 
trees is very important After the first 
war my family used much of it for 
fuel to heat the house and for cook- 
ing. The same was true after the sec- 
ond war. It saved our lives. We will 
always see that it grows." Such 
memories are the muscle and sinew 
of the body politic and they impel 
people to act. War is not an abstrac- 
tion to them but a force of nature, a 
cataclysm as inevitable as death. 
Any European who is old enough to 
remember what happened will tell 
you how they survived. 

Chinese geologists have noted that 
animal behavior changes before an 
earthquake and that these changes 
can be used to predict the place and 



magnitude of the impending disaster. 
People also detect the unseen trem- 
ors of the catastrophes lying in wait 
for them. The nuclear holocaust may 
have already happened, triggered by 
events past, moving toward its 
climax over the dampened will of a 
resigned people.D 

Irving A. Lerch 
New York, N.Y. 



Enough gloom and doom 

I find your magazine a depressing 
disappointment. Every issue con- 
tains somebody or other bemoaning 
the threat of nuclear war ad 
nauseam in the same endless 
rhetoric of academics talking to 
other academics that has been going 
on for 30 years and got nowhere. The 
means to fight such a war is with us 
and won't go away. What can be 
eradicated, nowever, is the motiva- 
tion for anybody to want to start 
one, and that means breaking free 
from the mental straitjacket of be- 
lieving in the myth of finite resources 
by committing Western know-how 
and productivity to a massive pro- 
gram to raise Third World living 
standards and wealth per capita to a 
level comparable to that of North 
America. 

Only nuclear power in the form of 
fission, followed by fission-fusion 
hybrid technology, followed by a 
global fusion economy can hope to 
do that. The potential is there, the 
resources are unlimited, and the 
problems can be solved. 1 had hoped 
that in the Bidlelin 1 would find a 
positive attitude of mind and an ex- 
pression of the belief that humanity 
is still at the beginnings of an ad- 
venture that will take it out of the 
solar system and on to whatever 
comes after that, not that it's all over 
before it has begun. Instead 1 found, 
both in your contributors and your 
advertisers, a preponderance of 
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doom, gloom, wishy-washy en- 
vironmentalist "solutions" which 
fail even to address the problem let 
alone solve it, and zero-growth 
Club-of-Rome back-to-the-Dark- 
Ages defeatism. 

Einstein's universe was shown to 
have to be either expanding or con- 
tracting; there's no stable static 
model. It's the same with civiliza- 
tion. The only long-term alternative 
to nuclear reactors is nuclear bombs, 
the only alternative to “up," 
"down," and the only alternative to 
"out to the stars," "back to the 
Stone Age," either by the quick, 
catastrophic route or by the long, 
agonizing one. 

Human reason in the form of sci- 
ence and technology has freed more 
people on this planet from oppres- 
sion, poverty, famine, disease, and 
ignorance than all the cults, creeds, 
isms, and ologies put together, and 
there is absolutely no case for im- 
agining that the same could not con- 
tinue and emancipate the whole of 
humankind once and for all. So some 
people would find it hard to adjust. 
That's tough. Would they rather 
have to adjust to conditions compa- 
rable to those of, say, Somalia, 
Ethiopia, Thailand, or Cambodia? 
Tm sure that the inhabitants of such 
places would trade their circum- 
stances quite happily for ours, and 
willingly accept the problems that 
would come with the deal. 

1 had hoped to find a magazine that 
was scientifically enlightened and 
took a positive stand against the 
wave of anti-nuclear hysteria that 
has gripped our society, but instead I 
found a posture that could only be 
described as apologetic and indecis- 
ive. When Science abdicates in this 
fashion, the door is left open for 
policy-makers to be influenced by 
technically illiterate lawyers, movie 
stars, crackpot sociologists and so 
on whose voices are completely out 
of proportion to their competence. 
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This is already happening, the flames 
being fueled by a gleeful sensation- 
seeking media who have brought 
about the virtual shutdown of what 
was once the world's most advanced 
nuclear industry, and we are begin- 
ning to see the consequences. 

I don't want to pay to read any 
more of it, and would be grateful if 
you would please terminate my sub- 
scription. 

James P. Hogan 
Altamonte Springs, Florida 

Dear Mr. Hof,’an: 

I'm rather disappointed in your 
letter — not in the content hut the 
tone. Even if / apreed completely 
with the lonp-term solution that you 
outline for all of mankind s ills (and 
I’m not 100 percent sure I do, thouph 
I’m willinp to accept your outline as 
a workinp hypothesis), there remains 
the friphleninply difficult problem of 
how ii't' are to pet from here to there 
without heinp atomized alonp the 
route. 

Sincerely. 

Bernard T. Feld 



Registering a protest 

I am 24 years old, a computer pro- 
grammer, and not presently in 
danger of being drafted for military 
service. However, if I were 18 or 19 
years old. I would refuse to register 
for the draft. It is clear from state- 
ments made by President Carter and 
other government leaders that the 
reason we need draft registration is 
to ensure that we have enough men 
on call to stop the Russians from dis- 
rupting the flow of oil to the United 
States and its allies, mainly Western 
Europe and Japan. 

But what have these countries 
done to eliminate their need for oil? 
The answer is: a big Zero. Instead of 
embarking on a crash program to 
convert from coal and oil to solar en- 
ergy and wind power, they are either 
waiting in vain for the United States 
to come up with something, or they 
are heavily committing themselves 
to nuclear power: the most compli- 
cated. waste producing, car- 
cinogenic, expensive, accident- 
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prone method of boiling water since 
before the Stone Age. 

If one picks up his daily news- 
paper he can read about shutdowns 
and accidents at nuclear plants 
around the world — shutdowns for 
leaky values, shutdowns because of 
radioactive gas and water leaks (all 
within "acceptable levels," of 
course), shutdowns because an 
operator's shirt snagged a switch, 
and most ridiculous of all, plants 
which did not shut down when ex- 
pected to! 

Instead of converting all of their 
thermal power plants to wind power, 
the Washington Public Power Sup- 
ply System is throwing away $16 
billion of their customers' money to 
build five new nuclear plants. In- 
stead of converting all gasoline- 
powered cars to battery/electricity 
power, the United States and its 
allies are spending tens and hun- 
dreds of billions of dollars on MX 
missiles, mirvs, cruise missiles. Tri- 
dent submarines, and the like. These 
weapons programs are developed 
with one concept in mind: ma.ss de- 
struction. They are not capable of 
saving a single human life, but they 
are exceedingly capable of destroy- 
ing millions of lives and making this 
planet virtually uninhabitable for 
hundreds of years. 

Instead of exporting solar cells 
and solar technology. Western 
Europe is pushing nuclear power 
plants and uranium to Third World 
countries. 

We should resist at all costs our 
government's efforts to gear up for 
another war. It's time for us to de- 
clare that we can live without nu- 
clear power, we can live without 
OPEC, and we can live without 
Exxon. It's time to stop talking 
about energy independence and time 
to starting spending the Big Bucks to 
get us there. 

Bruce Gordon 
Portland, Oregon 
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Life is turning us all into specialists these days — knowing more 
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ENERGY AND SECURITY 

Edited by David A. Deese and Joseph S. Nye, 

Harvard University 

December 1980 ca. 356 pages ca. $14.50 

“This book is required reading for anyone concerned about 
the overriding issue of the 1980s - worid order and energy 
security. It represents the most thoughtfiii and compre- 
hensive statement on the subject to date.” 

John Deutch, MIT 
former Under Secretary of Energy 

“This book is very timely. In recent months there have 
been important and disturbing changes in the world energy 
picture, and this volume provides data and analysis that are 
badly needed to help guide our response.” 

Henry D. Jacoby 
Director, MIT Center for 
Energy Poiicy Research 

COAL - BRIDGE TO THE FUTURE 

Report of the World Coal Study, Volume I 

Project Director, Carroll L. Wilson, MIT 

May 1980 276 pages $12.95 

FUTURE COAL PROSPECTS 

Country and Regional Assessments 

Report of the World Coal Study, Volume II 

Project Director, Carroll L. Wilson, MIT 

June 1980 608 pages $37.50 

Two volume set: $46.00 

“The Worid Coal Study . . . offers the most hopeful energy 

news in years of crisis.” „... ., 

New York Times Editorial 

May 18, 1980 

“It should be MUST reading for the industry.” 

Coal Industry News 
May 19, 1980 



ENERGY STRATEGIES 
Toward a Solar Future 

Report of the Union of Concerned Scientists’ Energy Study 
Edited by Henry W. Kendall and Steven J. Nadis, 

Union of Concerned Scientists 

February 1980 320 pages $16.50 

“An absolutely crucial document which should be read by 
every decision maker in the nation .... presents hard data 
showing that a transition to renewable energy sources is 
both feasible and the only rational course for humanity.” 

Paul Ehrlich 
Stanford University 



RADIOACTIVE WASTE 

Politics, Technology and Risk 

Ronnie Lipschutz, Union of Concerned Scientists 

March 1980 288 pages $14.50 

“ ... the best balanced and one of the most factual reviews 

of the radioactive waste program that has been written.” 

Kart Z. Morgan 
School of Nuclear Engineering 
Georgia Institute of Technology 

THE GREENHOUSE EFFECT 

Harold W. Bernard Jr. 

July 1980 208 pages $12.95 

“The Greenhouse Effect analyzes one of the major reasons 
why we must speed the transition from fossil fuels to 
energy efficiency and renewable resources. It challenges 
us to go from understanding to action before time expires.” 

Paul E. Tsongas 
United States Senator 
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WORLD ENVIRONMENTAL DIRECTORY 
4th edition 

Edited by Beverly E. Gough, Business Publishers Inc. 

July 1980 1088 pages $67.50 

”... a very complete listing of just about anybody in the 
pollution control field - manufacturers of hardware, those 
who decide what to buy because they are users of equip- 
ment, government officers and personnel, etc.” 

Pollution Engineering 
June 1980 

THE WORLD ENERGY TRIANGLE 
A Strategy for Energy Cooperation 
Thomas Hoffmann and Brian Johnson, 

International Institute for Environment and Development 
September 1980 ca. 250 pages ca. $20.00 

Evaluates the potential for stimulating new energy 
initiatives tor developing countries. A unique view of the 
possibilities of production for transforming international 
conflict into cooperation. 

TOSCA 

The Total Social Cost of Coal and Nuclear Power 
Linda Gaines, Argonne National Laboratory, R. Stephen 
Berry and Thomas Veatch Long II, Committee on labile 
Policy Studies, University of Chicago 
April 1979 136 pages $17.95 

“The predicted importance of coal and nuclear power to 
America’s energy future makes this book and its mode of 
analysis an indispensable tool for policy making.” 

ASHRAE Journal 

FROM GUNS TO BUTTER 
Technology Organizations and Reduced Military 
Spending in Western Europe 
Bernard Udis, University of Colorado 
June 1978 176 pages $20.00 

”... a thoughtful and interesting study of the interface 
between civil and military economies in seven West 
European countries ... ” _ , , 

Political Science Quarterly 

THE SALT EXPERIENCE 
Published for the Rand Corporation 
Thomas W. Wolfe, The Rand Corporation 
May 1979 288 pages $18.50 

“A thorough, detailed, and authoritative analysis . . . 

Highly recommended.” . 

® Choice 
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